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FLAXMAN AS A DESIGNER. 


BY G. F. TENISWOOD, F.S.A. 


No. III.—HOMER AND HESIOD. 


WIN brothers of an an- 
tique were Homer 
and Hesiod, whose far 
back date, dim in the 


the hoary myths of 
Chaos and Deucalion, 
and all the glowing le- 
gends of those days of ancient 
song and classic fable— 


* Before So Bory Seved 
cena and satyr prosperous 
As is the basis of all intel- 


 lectu culture, and the readiest me- 
dium by which man’s utterances of 

tion and feeling become reflected upon his 
fellows, its influences on whatever concerns 
the development of the arts of a 
ages cannot be over estimated ; and it woul 
be difficult to point to a country wherein 
any advances to the higher ranks of artistic 
or intellectual excellence have been aimed 
at except through the impulse of Greek 
models. 


Leaving the detail of Homeric fact or 
fable for acceptance or rejection as the 
obscuration of controversialists prompt us 
to determine, there no longer remains 
a doubt that to Homer and Hesiod 
the world is indebted as the source not 
only of all classic poetry, but of all ele- 
gant composition. Except their writings, 
little of the earlier Attic poets is pre- 
served, and up to a period of three or four 
hundred years later than that assigned 
as the date of their existence, poetry was 
the only branch of composition cultivated ; 
but it is with the epoch of the Trojan War 
the best accredited period of the fabled 
times of Greece is associated.* 

Of the various dates assigned as the 
Leeroy of becinain — =o of the 
ninth or innin e ei century 
B.C, is — accaphi as shen the time 
of his birth; for the honour of being the 
scene of this event seven cities contended, 
and such was the estimation in which he was 
held, that temples and altars were raised, 
and sacrifices offered to his honour. Alex- 
ander the Great slept with the Iliad under 
his pillow, whilst modern statesmen find 
in the charms of its verse a pleasant be- 
guilement for their hours of relaxation from 
severer duties. 

The story of the Iliad and Odyssey are 
too well known to need further mention 
here than, that the two central figures 


* Varro and Plutarch say Hesiod obtained a poetical 
prize in competition with Homer; Quintilian asserts 
that he lived the age of Homer, and Val. Pater- 
culus that he flourished one hundred years afterwards. 








around which the interest of the composi- 
tion revolves are Achilles and Ulysses— 


“ Who bore as heroes though they felt as men.” : 
Hector, (nen Diomed, Patroclus, 
respective individualities, fail in the 
sive interest cay Bdge Reg 
of the song of Troy The figure of 
Achilles—*in shape and gesture proudly 
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Fig. 1.—THETIS AND EURYNOME RECEIVING THE INFANT VULCAN. 


ception. Taken as a whole, the designs 
from the Iliad are of higher artistic interest 
than those from the Od , as the former 
work in poetic the calmer 
dignity the latter. ; 

ollowing the poet’s invocation of the 
muse, is the scene wherein ‘ Minerva re- 
presses the Fury of Achilles in Debate with 





’ In ‘The Departure of Briseis 
from the tent of Achilles,’ her expression, as 
that of a wife torn from her husband, ex- 
hibits far less tenderness and regret than 


as 





























Fig. 2.~-THETIS BRINGING THE ARMOUR TO ACHILLES. 


‘Thetis calling Briareus to the assistance 
of coe introduces a colossal head of 
that Titanic monster ; of similar character 
to this is the ‘Otus and Ephialtes hold 
Mars Captive.’ ‘ Venus di in 


Helen to the Chamber of Paris? and panoply 


‘Venus presenting Helen to Paris,’ are in 
pleasing contrast, by the tender forms with 
which those scenes are rendered. ‘The 





cil of the Gods’ exhibits the celestial 
oie rank, marked by their 
respective attributes on high Olympus’ 
head. ‘ Diomed casting his me eo 
Mars’ shows these warriors in the 
and act of combat— 


“How rashing Sorte i dieadial God of War.” 
In ‘ Hector chiding Paris’ Flaxman has 
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embodied the lines drcorthing ie 
of the Tro ’ 
"fhe Mectingof Hector and Andromache" 
has 
depicted 
to assis 
fiery 


with much a that oft- 
scene. ‘Juno inerva going 
t ‘the Galeke” finely realises the 
iption of the verse,;— 
“ Saturnia lends the lash, the coursers fly.” 


The two goddesses rush through the air in 
their chariots, piloted by the graceful forms 
of the attendant Hours. In a similar spirit 





of Greek feeling is ‘ The Hours taking the 
Horses from Juno’s Car. ‘The Descent 
of Discord’ is a grand figure of Iris, with 
streaming hair and flowing drapery, in her 
flight to earth, bearing a. flaming torch in 
each hand. ‘N e aoe oe 
Sea’ depicts the old sea-god his horses, 
the action of which seems to have been 
adopted by Flaxman in his design for the 
central circle of his Shield of . Achilles. 
‘Sleep escaping from the Wrath of Jupi- 
ter? a subject of exquisite poetic fancy, 














Fig. 3.—MORNING, 


and altogether removed from the din of 
of Night, with darken- 

i ords the peaceful 

i ‘ Thetis 


orm and feminine tenderness 
t in Flaxman’s designs of 
<r ol iy delicacy re mo 
young nursli rown into the sea by 
his mother Juno, is ‘ushered to their caresses 
in the presence of the sea-god, forms a pic- 


ture approaching the warmth of maternal 
love. ‘Thetis bringing the Armour to 
Achilles’ (Fig. 2), supplying one of the 
finest incidents to the poet, finds in the 
designer a kindred appreciation of theme. 
The friendship. of Achilles and Patroclus 
(the prototype of Orestes and Pylades), has 
— into proverbs over the civilised world. 

rom his lamentations over the dead body 
of Patroclus (killed by Hector), Achilles is 





aroused by his mother bearing his armour, 
and, taking it up, he hastens to the field to 











Fig. 4.—ULYSSES KILLING THE SUITORS. 


avenge the death of his friend, an act he 


consummates by slaying the chief of the | 


Trojan host :— 
* Th’ immortal goddess-mother 
Seth to har oan; bersln che todsie acm 
Stretched o'er Patroclus’ corse.” 
Apart from the noble sentiment of this 
design, the composition cannot be over- 
looked. The outstretched form of Achilles 
—his head resting on the bosom of his 
dead friend—has a beauty of line and ex- 
Pression suggesting his intensity of grief. 


Thetis, standing with his shield, forms the 
upright line of the drawing, a group of 
mourners completing the forms on the 
opposite side. 

fran yee) the Greek Ships against 
the Trojans, and ‘ The Fight for the dead 
Body of Patroclus,’ are two of the most 
stirring scenes of battle depicted in this 
series of illustrations, and wherein the tu- 
mult and confusion of fight are given with 
the fiery vigour of the poet’s strains. The 
fine drawing of the human form, and the 





varied action of the combatants, realise all 
that imagination can prompt. ‘The God’s 
Pee ag ame nepal ny. 
et 
un i ° 

in sag ad of pont cree. Achilles i 
men, horses is bursting 
flames at the breath of the Winds: the 
Winds being typified by winged 

‘Hector’s dead Body at the 
Car of Achilles ’— 


* The chariot flies and Hector trails behind— 


suggests a spirited rendering of this last 
indignity to the Trojan general. ‘Sleep 
and Death ——— the Body of Sarpe- 
don to Lycia.’ utitul in sentiment as 
it is there read, Flaxman’s design is not 
less impressive. ‘The Funeral of Hector, 
the last of this series of thirty-nine draw- 
ings, shows the dead warrior being laid on 
the pyre prepared for his immolation— 
= to the oe a borne the man divine, 
The forms em herein forcibly help the 
narration of the incident, the expression of 


the figures being deeply pathetic. 


The thirty-four drawings from the Odys- 
sey are equal in keeping with the character 
of that poem. The opening plate, ‘Tle 
Council of Jupiter, Minerva, Mercury, © 
strikingly ibits the attributes of these 
 pewraaee: go as described in Booki. ‘ The 

escent of Minerva to Ithaca’ is a grace- 
ful rendering of the goddess in her flight 
to earth. In Fig. 3 is reproduced ‘ Morn- 
ing, a beautiful composition of four female 
figures— 

Fiore boas Can sored whch eo lomeioeg oe 
In the centre,‘ a. her head crowned 
by a star, lifts a veils from her face, as 
though lighting up the world by her 
presence. The figure is a happy 
ment of a poetic conception, while the 
forms of the attendant Hours are ec 
fine in spirit and ne ‘The Sirens,’ 
exhibit fewer of those higher qualities of ° 
design marking the. majority of Flaxman 's 
compositions. Among the drawings of 
greater excellence in this series must be 
classed ‘ Nestor’s Sacrifice,’ ‘ Penelope sur- 
prised by the Suitors, ‘ com- 
plaining to Apollo, ‘ Penelope’s Dream, 

Phemius Singing to the Suitors, ‘Mer- 
cury’s Mes: to Calypso,’ and ‘ ) 
preserving Ulysses from Shipwreck,’ illus- 
trating the line in Book v.— ; 

“ All radiant on the raft the goddess stood.” 


Fine in composition, and to a degree not 
often equalled even by Flaxman, is the 
drawing of‘ Ulysses on the Hearth present- 
ing himself to Alcinous and Arete.’ So 
thoroughly is the spirit of sculpture- here 
expressed in the fine 


one pursuit, the expression of — : 
poy and it may as truly be said of him, 
he drew with the modelling tool, as that he 
modelled with the pencil. Some of his 
most mye mg; | expressed bas-relievos as 
the one in Chichester Cathedral, : 
Ascending Spirit,* resemble outlines deli- 
cately tint in monotone; while “a 
of his finest drewings pe yses Be 
and severity 0 pture. , 

ing at the Song of Demodochus’ is — 
instance of the mastery pc 7 A 
designer over those qualities of a a 
quantity, by which his works have in such 


* Engraved in the Art- Fournal, July, 1867- 
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. embodying the passage in Book xxiv.— 















s become a standard of reference and 
imitation, and the source whence many of 
his successors, English and ~~ have 
drawn not only inspiration, but The 


Gothic feeling, most essentially present in 
the Dante series,* is ‘powerfully visible in 
two designs for the Odyssey; but wildly 
Dantesque as they are in certain portions, 
the human characters there introduced ex- 
hibit that union of classic feeling whereby 
the drawings are in no way separated from 
the continuity of character pervading the 
designs of the entire book, These two 
subjects are ‘ Mercury conducting the Souls 
of the dead Suitors to the Infernal Regions,’ 


ene now to Pluto’s bri fin gk 
and ‘ Ulysses terrified by the Ghosts,’ 
wherein troups of spectral forms and flights 
of unearthly beings swarm about the hero 
in all the fantastic hideousness of demoniac 
imagery. The monstrosities of the human 
form Flaxman has embodied in the draw- 
ings of ‘ Polyphemus receiving Wine from 
Ulysses, ‘The King of the Lzstrygones 
seizing one of the Companions of Ulysses, 
and ‘Scylla” though demanded in the 
illustrations by forming part of the poem, 
are instances showing that excessive magni- 
tude, so far from exciting emotions of gran- 
deur, are apt to suggest an opposite feeling. 
‘Ulysses killing the Suitors’ (Fig. 4) fur- 
nishes a subject closely in keeping with the 
deeds of arms so intimately associated with 
the contests described in Homer’s verse. 
The hero foremost in the fight discharges 
his well-aimed shafts on a group of adver- 
saries (the suitors of Penelope, his wife), 
who attempt to force the Bese Ulysses 
his foot firmly planted on the outstretch 
form of Amphinomus, one of the suitors, 
slain by the hand of Telemachus, we at 
once recognise as the leader of the scene :— 
“ Next bold Amphinomus his arms extends 

To force the pass; the -like man defends. 

Thy spear, Telemachus! prévents the attack, 

Len 

Flat falls os tenietind on the oo, floor, 7 

And his crushed forehead marks the stone with gore.” 
Among other subjects impressive by their 
force and character are‘ The Meeting of 
Ulysses and Penelope,’ ‘ Ulysses following 
the Car of Nausicaa,’ ‘ os carrying 
the Bow of her Husband to the Suitors,’ 
‘The Departure of Ulysses with Penelope 
for Ithaca,’ and ‘ Circe entertaining Ulysses 
after his Wanderings.’ Most charming for 
its Greek feeling and elegance of composi- 
tion, this last design ranks among the tnest 
in the book for its chaste simplicity of 
form and arrangement of parts ; the oblique 
lines in the figure of Circe contrasted 
the beautifully posed upright female form 
behind her, and again y repeated in 
the sitting figure of Ulysses, constitute a 
lesson in the relation of lines to each other 
with which the student in composition can- 
not be too familiar. The action of Circe 
is most expressive ; addressing her thought- 
ful guest, she says :— 


“* Why sits Ulysses silent and apart, 
Some hoard of grief close harboured at his heart ?” 


With the name of Hesiod, the great 
genealogist of the gods, is usually asso- 
ciated a period of almost greater antiquity 
than that of Homer, since his poems appear 
to refer to an epoch anterior to that of his 
probable contemporary. With the Golden 
Age—the divine foretime—our thoughts are 
carried back to a period: of primeval inno- 





* Art-Fournal for July. 
+ Mercury, so called from his being born on the 


. . 


an accoun 


is nevertheless 


a sweetness, and 
writings held by the Greeks, that their | and ‘Venus; borne on waves, at- 


cence, pictured as a time when the life of children were taught to learn and remem- 
man was ily unconsci of 
turbance tot Edewliie aiepicin’” fit | eas Son aes ond 


licity. His | Hesiod 


Femcgel wrtings me “The W and | beauty, constantly’ quilities poo 
ays,’ referring to agriculture, on which peers iding may sal csp. toes pA 
subject he is said to have been the earliest neat ee Sass Cartas en Sante Sree 
ce Se See Ee y,” | frequently in eal 

c t of the gods of antiquity. | beauty, are eee. Sy oer 
Wanting the grandeur of Homer, his verse ot his works. In dra: 


great ele- | sented may be named ‘Pandora attired,’ 
$0 highly were fas eer | moe Heaven,’ 




















of the sea-foam goddess 
ideal purity— 
“ The waftin 


Fig. §.—Tues pLeiapes (Rising). 


tended by Tritons and Cupids, a picture | ground. ‘The Iron Age’ and ‘The Bra- 


exquisite in its zen Age’ display waste and warfare over- 
taking the earth after the sylvan time had 
, and the escape from Pandora’s cas- 


First bore her to Cytherea’s heavenly coast.” of the scattered ills in air” had brow ; 
“The Good Race” forms a picture of to humanity its heritage of woe. Ivi- 
that fabled early state of existence, when, | nities, ‘Saturn and his Children, ‘The 


Infant iter’ ‘The Brethren of Saturn 


“ Like gods they lived, with calm untroubled mind.” delivered? and ‘The Gods and Titans, 
The contrast to this happy scene is ‘The | present examples of rong | gy a 
Evil Race, which,‘ scourged with pesti- | illustrative of the poet. ‘ ies’ 
lence and famine, in heaps infect the (Figs. 5 and 6), from “The Works and 

















of morning,— 





mountain Cyllene. 


The morn-illumined west—‘tis 


“ And when they sink 


Fig. 6.—tTus pLeiapes (Setting). 


Days,” present that combination of exalted | The conception of this exquisite fancy is 
iemeieetion beauty and fancy, perhaps not | in the highest degree , since nothing 


eens to Seen a ae The wgpeemrinet sy —** 
iades, seven ters became con nature could 
constellations after’ death, In Fig. § is entered with such kindred feeling into the 
their rising at evening to their place in the | poet’s intention, or by the form 
go When Pleiad oa be eed in this pee mam 
“ ” remains to 
Raya 5a pon aby Nf of the exquisite idea it clothes, while the 


The same forms are again seen in Fig. 6 : labour 
descending from the skies at the approach vicrure than witch the of Art 


below 
time to plough.” 
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VisITS ‘TO PRIVATE GALLERIES.’ 


. . {THE COLLECTION" 
OF FREDERICK WILLIAM COSENS, ESQ., 
27, QUEEN'S GATE.  * 


a ee Tus collection consists of 2 carefully-selected 
THE Critics.” °°.” | assemblage of paintings, some of which, it will | very 
Painter " C.'W. Sharpe, Engraver. be eded, rank among the triumphs of our 
Fria ers -* | coriteni Art. The artists ted are— 
of this picture, Mdlle. Hen- | n. Mactise, R.A.; D. Roberts, R.A}; C. Stan- | ; 
Browne, is one of the most flistin- | field, R.A. ; E..M. Ward, R.A.; W. P. Frith, 
guished female artists of the French school; | R.A.; A. Elmore, R.A.; Alma Tadema ; J. | 
‘born’ in ‘Paris, and was a pupil of | C: Hook, A.R.A. ; J. E. Millais, R.A’; David | 
i i nter. | Cox; P. De Wint; T, Faed, R.A. ; AE gg 
», Browne also | R.A.;.G. Cattermole; H. Howard, R.A. ; F, 
she | Stone, A-R.A:; T. S. Cooper, R.A.; Nash ; | | 
add i iy Bw T. Gainborough, R.A. ; Rabens ; Lacas Van 


en, XC. 
ng, the, best. and | "7! will. be observed that in this, as in other 
our attention by its | Weve t ncccnariy ted tothe mention of 
ve i neces 
te feeling, that we found | their titles ; and for the sake of classification and 
away from it. Many Of | comparison, the arrangement in the several 
yacinthty in..the Academy | prowping of eects of diferent periods. by the 
J in . grouping o o 
ast year;and her ‘1870, seg oy and the. bredketin 
1 War,’ in that of this year ; | the same class by various painters. my , 
first an éxcellent example of the lady's In the Din1NG-Room we find Maclise’s ‘Mac- 
itur ‘ect. | beth—the Ghost Scéne,’ in which the painter has 
last two, of her subject : of his 
which she has painted many ; | **_ surpassed even the high average wae 
‘ The Village School’ and the ability. When it. was publicly shown—now 
“ - ak re. | more than thirty Ra ago—it excited the-won- 
y Cleaning, or, ras =~ | der not only of all who considered it mierely as 
plate used in | , picture; but also of all who had contemplated 
year in the the event with a view i ode i it, but had 
: received high | been repelled by its difficulties. It is'a scene 
in our columns at the time. | from a play, but all scenic effect has been stu- 
which Henriette | diously and successfully avoided. All attempts 
own in our | to re-embody the spirit of Banquo have been pro- 
duetivé only of. — by'no means justifying 
the terms in which they were add by. Mac- 
beth—in no wise accounting forthe dire parox 
caused by the rise of the dread apparition, which, 
writhing with terror he bids begone— _ , 
by “ Avaunt! and quit my t! Let the earth hide thee 
feeling. in all the indi-'| 7750" "5 Marrowice™ Sy “ood is colds” Be, 
on the scene, and +. Unreal _ Hence, horrible shadow! Re 
tation of ° a mockery, hence? ’’ oe : ; 
tl The th ‘ick Lady Macbeth endeavours to explain away the 
eon < mene oF con-| ** “Think of this, good peers, 
that.every detail shall. be a study, oh ibe tthe denintes 
and every face a'portrait. It has been and this commanding, self-possessed, yet not 
truly eae of the severity of. her pic- Recitals unsexed impersonation, is such as we 
tures tenderness, sympath or suffer- | see throughout the course of h 
and ‘delicate intuition of the mind’s | promptings to her weaker lord, Her face is = 
ork are the rare qualities by | the “‘ book ” that can be read like the features 
which this: 's compositions obtain a | of Macbeth. The success of Maclise’s represen- 
on the human heart.” And it | tation is due to his rejection of a shape, and his 
adherence to ps 's conception, a “‘shadow.” 
We feel the influence of the ghostly presence 
indicated by different effects, as the flaring of 
the torches, the terror of the dog that cowers 
under the table, &c. To the com the grim 
oe ana consequently e faces of all 
express vacant surprise. The difficulties 
which have deterred painters from the entertain- 
ment of Sone Bek ane Seigietans the | collie. The latter pe 
manner in which they are disposed of ; in and driven gently over the snowy slopes to rejoin 
their solution finds a more fitting expression by | the flock. 
the means of Art than through i Knowing, as we do, how few - artists 
effect. To say that this is-Maclise’s masterpiece | adhere in ultimate execution to their. prima 
is not enough : as deriving its motive from Shak- | conceptions of subjects as recorded 
spere, it is all in all one of the grandest efforts | it is* yet interesting to see, in an 
of the English school. important work, what changes the artist has 
We have here the rare advantage of compar- | thought fit subsequently to,make. In -justapo- 
ing J. Phillip’s earlier and latter manners ; accept- | sition with’ Mr. Frith’s picture (in replica). of 
| ing always the difference as that latitude which |*The Railway Station,’ hangs the - 
marks the progress of every eatnest student. | sketch gcogeding to which the dispositions in 
Some of his most elaborate works are purely | the finished work were determined; but as is 80 
demonstrative ; but throughout his ‘ Presby- frequently the case’ in working out an 1d 
terian Catechising’ (1849), in. this ,collection, | im ents, too obvious to be overlc 
what actually is, even to the animal grcloand  femun " apn wh he ae = uhing On iffcrences ame here between the 
death im - 
world. But whatever the “motive” of the | ‘m_the material of the conception. The pic- seo and the 
picture, a small canvas, the artist has suc- | “® ® mp ere describes the purposes of the | striking as re-adjustmen 
ceeded in hotest : visit of a erian clergyman to the house i i ; 
in making it very attractive by the | of a member of his flock whane ies tek enmeianedt 
expressiveness thrown into the composition, | to hold an examination, The head of 7 nace 


and the care with which all is painted. ae is a grand ideal, reminding us of that of 
Wesley, but with more even of the exaltation of 
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tudy in the after-work which is not 
tible in thesketch. The result of these =. 
grea’ 


appears in the large picture in a ter | the 


measure of breadth, and more of compactness, 
without the loss of any of the emphasis signalis- 
ing the principal actors in the sketch. There 
ariate oan replicas of his two well-known 
scenes from ‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ 
painted respectively in 1846 and 1848. These 
may be accounted among his happiest essays in 
that vein of quiet pleasantry w he has culti- 
vated with so much success, 

‘ Confidences’ is the title of a group painted 
by Alma Tadema, a social picture of the 
period to which he reverts with such minute 
circumstantial accuracy. The group consists 
of two young ladies whom we are to accept 
as of Patrician type. One seems of southern 
descent, while the beauty of the other is 
of a northern and ue character ; 
indeed the head with its crisp luxuriance of 
auburn curl might pass for that of a maiden of 
our own time, and we need not such evidence as 
this to show us how much more fashion “re 
itself than even history. The positions of the 
two relatively indicate a strictly confidential 
interchange of communications. We see they 
are in earnest converse, but they speak in a 
tone so low that we are not admitted to their 
confidence. Their tone and that of their be- 
longings point to the luxurious period of Im- 
perial Rome. M. Tadema has an increasin 
following of imitators; but they have not 
so carefully and so extensively as to raise them 
to the rank of rivals. These productions of M. 
Tadema are stories of every-day Roman life, in 
which it has been a main purpose of the painter to 


make his characters seem perfectly at home in the | 8q 


rts they respectively play; and more than this, 
the yam in which th t ted fit and 
become them, and look like their daily attire. 

‘La Milicia Valenciana’ is a very pungent 
burlesque of the Spanish school, by B. Ferrandiz 
—a small picture wherein appears a squad of re- 
cruits, each armed and equipped differently from 
his comrades. The artist keenly satirizes the 
national levies by showing them to be formed of 
a material of which soldiers cannot be made. 
The title of a picture y J. C. Horsley, R.A., 
‘Check Mate—Next Move,’ has a double ap- 
plication, though the merit of the scene lies 
in the admirable representation of a room 
in Haddon Hall fitted up in the style of 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century, wherein 
are seen an old gentleman and lady of 
the Stuart period playing chess—and so intent 
on their game as not to interrupt the low-voiced 
converse of a pair of lovers at the end of the 
room. These episodes very fittingly support 
the title ; but the difficulties of the picture centre 
in the drawing and painting of the room with its 
transverse lights, which have been very skilfully 
dealt with. Marcus Stone has ate ee earnestly 
and profitably. Perhaps the most pointed and 
ompemenE of his productions is one which 
shows a really great subject judiciously concen- 
trated instead of being divided into different heads 
Fare ag The picture alluded to is ‘From 
Water: oda Paris,’ in Paap Napoleon is eoee 
sitting before a cottage-fire, solitary, ing, 
and jaded. The ma a me is peer ps pat 
stantial. A much larger and more ambitious 


work, by Eyre Crowe, has for its subject ‘ Luther | 


affixing his Theses to the Church-door at Wittem- 
burg.’ The incident and the historical circum- 
stances are unmistakeable, but the other work has 
a concentration which is wanting here. ‘The 
Sword $ the Lord and of Gideon,’ by Mr. Stone, 
is a small composition, spirited and hi s 

tive. By him yo are the fi ae 
‘King James’s Bedroom at Knole,’ by A. L. 
Egg, R.A. By E. M. Ward, R.A., is a prelimi- 
nary conception of an occurrence in way 
available for painting, as mentioned in the life of 
Hogarth—‘ The Children of the Foundling ad- 
mitted tosee Hogarth’s Portrait of Captain Coram, 
(1863).’ The painter and his sitter conceal them- 
selves behind the large canvas and listen to the 
criticisms of the children, which consist entirei 
of expressions of wonder and admiration. It 

a happy idea, and the incidents are set forth with 





* This is a replica of the picture which realised such 
an extravagant price at the Gillott sale. 


in a study of | inimi 





clearness. ‘ The Valley on the Moor,’ J. 
R.A., is one of the very few landscapes 
scription of sane alteae tented 
an expanse 
ay. < feature. It 
hibited in 1860, By J. W. Oakes 


that kind of flat to which i 
gives so much reality his 
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rite 
bipeatllt 


f 
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of Rome, yet in the picturesque quality of its site, 

i competes with a por ng wads 
cities brated in that respect; but it is more 
especially ‘ St, Peter’s—Rome,’ that manifests 
the great gifts of this artist. Here is represented 
one of the great ceremonies of the Catholic 
peace Dia me. apr your amy by 
comemagnnes Ce ae a ; and 

e ex) ion of space without undue exaggera- 
tion of parts and is a very masterly 
achievement. C. Stanfield, R.A., ina charming 
view of Dort, seems to have challenged A. Cu 
to a comparison of notes. It is the view wi 
Cuyp has painted, that from off the right bank of 
the river, taking in the town with its old church- 
tower, and on the water a supplementary 
uadron of river-craft ; little, it may be said, to 
mane. 0. posta, hes 06. 5a Conley Os ee 
negative materials that the genius of the painter 
shines out. Again, in ‘ Naples,’ Stanfield shows 
himself the master. 


In the DrawinG-Room attention is at once 
attracted to Mr. Leighton’s picture ‘ te i 
Exile,’ a theme su the text in 
seventeenth canto . 

“ proverai sale 

Neooe =< pend hy! urocalle 

Lo scendere e '1 salir per l’altrui scale 

a fT 

om 

Con la qu taceul in questa valle,” &c. 
The words are those of Cacciaguida, Dante's 
ancestor, when the latter predicts to him his 
ee ee ee eee eae 
from the persecution countrymen, - 
ferring to the text, and considering the work in 
its to facts and presumable circum- 
stances, it must be an emanation of 
the highest order of The 


is 
open to many forms of interpretation ya 
Caccia- 
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these must defer to the acknow 
ples of painting 
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Olivarez, painted in 1816 for Conello 
Bei by an unknown artist at Madrid. 


authentic personages who have able to the and study of those 
in te cee some which are in labour in the wide field of ethnographical and 
figures stion:—as, ‘ Gondomar,’ the Stowe pic- historic research, and in the school of 
sttributed (but erroneously) to Velasquez ; istory as now understood ag een 
William of by Pourbus, from Lord | Through hy, all the incidental evi- 
Hastings’ m; a small’ replica of | dences of the pre: and ulterior conditions 
‘s portrait of Garrick, now at|of man whi have been collected from the 

earth, and classified as features of na 
aun Dau, aan th mye d histories, will, with the evidences of man’s 


Hl 
i 
if 


‘ Thomas Howard, 4th 


Duke of Norfolk,’ from the collection of Lord | extent to 
Howard de Walden; a it of the famous | been made 
Duke of Buckingham, by 

Hastings’ sale as a 

of Olivarez ; ‘Ferdinand, brother of Charles V.,’ 

L. Van Leyden ; ‘ 

Lucas Cranach; ‘ 

Jansen ; and others by Coques, Mireveldt, &c. aided 
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not a variety consisting of 
of 
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and importance. 
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OBITUARY. 


HENRY TIDEY. 
Ir is with much regret, both from personal 
feelings and on account of his loss as an 
artist, that we record the death, on the 
21st of July, of Mr. Tidey, long a promi- 
nent member of the Institute of Water- 
Colour Painters. The event must have 
occurred somewhat suddenly, for he was 
present, about a fortnight prior to his de- 
cease, at a conversazione held by the So- 
ciety for the Encouragement of the Fine 
Arts, of which he was one of the vice- 
presidents. His constitution was, how- 
ever, naturally very delicate ; this rendered 
him liable to frequent attacks of illness, 
especially during winter-time, when we have 
of late years known him to be quite in- 


The name of Henry Tidey appears in our 
series of papers entitled “ British Artists ;” 
a inal 139 sketch of him, with a list of 
his principal works up to that date, will be 


frequently a matter of interest to Now for the first time in the history of the 
artists and writers to know the whereabouts of | British 


k’s sale, who notes that it | subsequent advance to the classical epoch of 
‘room in his house in the civilisation, be displayed. 


Rubens, sold at Lord | are now in course of publication Messrs. 
it of the Count Duke | Mansell and Co., of No. 2, Percy Street. 


Burgund | tioned by the trustees, and with the assistance of 
; ae af Sao’ . the ——- librarian, Mr. Winter Jones, 


t value of Mr. | chiefs of each ent. Thus the subjects 

eo its somalaing aoe selected. il : a it 1 

si ctions of Keeper 0! Oriental ies ; 

Ao st sme which = C. Newton, M.A.; Mr. A. W. Franks, 
ion, el Poe 

again. The s penta 5 oe. Manon, Mr. G. Smith, and Mr. 


works to which attach ara it would have been impossible to 
ve 


THE COLLECTIONS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Museum are its contents made avail- 
who 


























Photographs of these wonderful contents to an 
ly about a thousand plates having 
Mr. Stephen Thom , these 


The enterprise has carried out, sanc- 


archeological experience of the 
with the assistance of Dr. 


of the British and Medizeval Antiquities 
- de 
G. Birch. But for the invaluable aid of these 


obtained a selection so complete and 
accurate. In order that the references and 
chronology may be correct and authentic, the 
labour of the catalogue has been undertaken 
by the heads of the several departments, the 
introduction being written by Mr. Charles 
Harrison. The catalogue summarises its con- 
tents under seven heads: the first being the 
Pre-historic; the next Egyptian; the third 

ian; the fourth ian; the fifth 
Etruscan and Roman; the sixth Antiquities of 
Britain and Foreign Medizval Art; and the 
seventh Seals of the Corporations, &c. The 
Pre-historic series embraces the remains of 
Europe and Asia, subdivided as the First Stone 
Period (Paleolithic), the Second Stone Period, 
the Bronze Period, and Illustrations of Pre- 
historic Antiquities. The other two heads of 
yt oom also subdivided, are the Ethnography 
of Africa, Asia, and Oceania, and the Antiquities 
and Ethnography of America. 

The pre-historic remains of Europe and Asia 
are — = —s plates, poomntes 
groups of flints, implements, harpoon-heads, 
ae celts, eutaeh axes, arrow-heads, 
terra-cotta urns, vases, knives, daggers, &c. 
To these mysterious pre-historic reliques at- 
tention will be especially directed; and they 
will be considered with the greater astonish- 
ment, when it is remembered that Sir C. Lyell 
believes that 200,000 years must be reckoned 





in our volume for 1869. Since then 
he has produced and exhibited, as his lead- 
ing pictures, ‘ us,’ a really grand 
composition, in 1870; ‘ Seaweeds, and 
* Flowers of the Forest, in 1871 ; ‘ Richard 
and Kate,’ two different compositions bear- 
ing the same title ; ‘ Castles in the Air, and 
. ; in the present year. 

The characteristic qualities of this artist’s 
works are great poetic fancy, elegance of 
composition combined with beauty of form, 
and, in his female figures, sweetness an 
igen Foo gone mr Mr. Tidey = 
an mind, and it was reflected in 
all his pictures, even where the subjects are 
of a commonplace order-——and these are 
very rare. But this tendency towards, or 
this striving after, both inward and outward 
graces, sometimes produced weakness in 
colour—almost the only defect with which 
he could occasionally be ed. He will 
be much missed from the Pall Mall Gal- 
lery, for there is no member of the institute 
who is able to fill the void he leaves behind. 

He was born at Worthing, in Sussex, in 
1814; and therefore had reached the fifty- 
eighth year of his age. 


back before we arrive at that post-tertiary 
climate which pe up these products of man’s 
handiwork, and which connects man with being 
| on this planet during that long period of time. 
| These obj not only bear marks of having 
been used, but are scratched with rude outlines 
| by man’s hand. The plates which picture them 
are so perfect, that the possession of the print 
is the next thing to the possession of the object 
| itself. In all the flint articles the chipped 
| ridges and edges are seen with a perfection 
| equal to the recent fracture of the stone. 
F int weapons and instruments, such as those 
which illustrate the Stone Periods, will be 
found in much wider distribution than they are 
represented here ; and although these are always 
among the first desiderata of uncivilised com- 
munities, yet the materials and patterns of these 
weapons and implements have common to 
nations not only _— over Europe, but also to 
——— in ot wi — of - globe, and 
wever readily may have ted these 
objects from each other, still the proounaes of 
communication must have been slow, and repre- 
sent ey periods of social obscurity. 
The t we have observed, have passed down 
to us in the condition in which they were last 


handled by their 
cmmne wupeising, at it bs stoning thet 














should be preserved through an unknown 
of ages in a condition so that the cutting 


of the Vizére, Dordogne, France.” Nearly all 
the articles shown in illustration of the Second 
Stone Period are from the Collection given by 
Mr. Chris’ he 


to the nation. 
Passing the ethnography of Africa, Asia, and 
— and the antiquities of America, which 
are to illustrate by existing circumstances 


many obstructions 
to what may be generally considered a good pho- 
tographic lg ht. The principal objects are the 
Statue of t, the black granite column 
bearing the name of Amenophis III., near 
which is a breccia head of Amenophis III., and 
eae peg Pn ve of great ps and so 
ect are the representations ese objects, 
that all the surface-textures are clearly discerni- 
ble, and every es form and line is as 
clear and sharp in the print as on the column, 
and this from the summit to the base. This is 
followed by a view of the Egyptian Room 
looking south, with the black granite statue ot 
Amenophis III., and the granite lions of the 
same moceuthem Gallery. Agua, the view o 
an e Southern . Again, the view 
the Northern and Southern Galleries looking 
ote describes a large space, : ing 

e portions already given, an 
sidee ond centre thronged with er, Be 
and a variety of curious and in ing frag- 
ments. From the Northern Egypti 
there is a curious ent of a pain in 
tempera, consisting of a narrative in hier 
glyphics, with the impersonation of an 
of high rank, described as a Superin ot 
the State Granaries. This is from a tomb in 
Thebes, and may date about 1500 or 1400 B.C. 

The Egyptian series consists of upwards ol 
one hundred plates, containing the most im- 

t subjects as selected by Dr. Birch. 

Day by day this valuable and instructive series 
becomes more interesting to us, as the story it 
tells coincides more directly with the 
in the a byw a wor —_ these FP o-ear-vo 
alone, can the history eyptien 
be written. With soguvd to. of the 
Nile itself, the publishers can plates 
descriptive of the whole valley up to @ distance 
of near 900 miles from its mouth at 
peep anemene Mee there ~ tt en 
or ethno i uestion 
that sw Condes this in interest. With 
physical geographical features of 
with records of its buildings and 
the contents of those tombs, 
British Museum Collection is 
ema a — history can be 

istory of Art, degree yo or 

Turning to the third part 
—the Assyrian section—we 
we are in the presence of a 
restless and warlike than the 

. . . . it — be 
mence 12 B.Cc., and to terminat 
toe commancnntl t of the Classical Bose 
is scarcely necessary to 8a 
remains the world is inde to the researches 
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of Mr. La The plates are classed in three 
periods. e first is re by terra-cots 
tablets and 


B.c. The second includes the period 
go9 to 745 Bc. and the third from the Tovey 
date to 625, B.C. plates 

je of the later Assyrian empire when 
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to the first century of our era. The tablets and 
inscriptions commence the history from the 
early ag eomesr yp ; aaa — and con- 
tinue it throu Assyrian em including | most useful 
the reigns of + ectho Sennacherib-Esar-haddon, 
Asshur (Sardanapalus ?), Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Ner r, and close with that of 
Nabonadius, the last king of Babylon. If it be 
asked what constitutes the subject-matter of a 
series so long, the answer is that np incident of 
every-day Assyri court, regal, civil, _and 
domestic life has been deemed too insigni- 
ficant to be put upon record. It may be 
almost said that, if we note the variety of allu- 
| sions and situations in any of our modern exhibi- 
| tions, they will scarcely exceed in diversity those 
| pictured on these Assyrian remains. 

As the civilisation of the Assyrian empire 
declined, so that of the Greeks advanced ; and if 
any doubt existed that the Assyrian assisted 
greatly in the inspiration of Greek Art, the 
question would be settled by the affinities 
observable between the t of Asshurnazir- 
pal and the earliest statues, if the evidence 
of one example be recogni We pass from 
the decaying Assyrian pire to the Grecian, 
the products of whose renowned republics are 
dealt with in the fourth portion of the publica- 
tion. Amongst this section are general views of 
the Elgin Gallery, the Phigaleian Gallery, 
different views of the Lycian , and the 
Greco-Roman Gallery. 

The Elgin Gallery contains the bas-reliefs 
and sculptures removed from the Parthenon. 
Of the ninety-two A/efopes which were round 
the outside of the temple, there are sixteen in 
the Elgin collection ; also a considerable portion 
of the frieze which ran round the cella or body 
of the temple, and nearly all the figures con- 
tained in the eastern and western pediments. 
The Parthenon was erected under Pericles, after 
the destruction of the former building by the 
Persians, and was completed 440 years B.C. 
The scheme of the Metopes is doubtful, so 
many of them having been destroyed, and 
others damaged by the weather; but it is 
based on the combats of the youth of Attica 
with the influences which operate against the 
| moral order and the salutary progress of the 
|  state—as against the Amazons, who were hostile 

to marriage, and against the Centaurs, the distur- 
bers of peace and the destroyers of female 
virtue, &c. Thus to Phidias was committed 
the celebration of man’s physical glorification ; 
while to Ictinus, the architect, was left the expres- 
sion of the other mythic conditions of human life. 
So beautiful, and consequently so impor- 
tant, are the sculptures of the Parthenon 
by Phidias, that none are omitted in the 
series. The representation on the frieze is the 
Panathenaic Procession, which was formed at 
the festival held every four years in honour of 
Athené. The slabs extend over 524 ft. outside 
, the cella. The twenty-one portions of the 
| northern side show principally horsemen who 
have joined the procession, and others who are 
about to join it ; also the victors in the games in 
their chariots, &c. On the southern side the 
slabs represent the performers in the torch race, 
arranged in different degrees of age, as youths, 
boys, and men ; and, continuing the description, | 
| these are followed by the presiin magistrates | in 
| and the sacrificial ani remem. Wy from the | addition, 
colonies. On the southern side are twenty-seven glass enamels, 
slabs. Leaving the slabs for the pediments, we This unique and 
| have the specimens, perhaps better known than | with a collection of 
| any others of the series—as representing Helios or European i 
Hyperion, rising from the sea; Herakles, or the 
so-called Theseus, Demeter, hone, and _ teries, 
| Iris; Niké announcing the birth of Minerva ; 
| and a head of the horse of Selene. The Elgin 
marbles are followed by those of the Mausoleum, | 
| Of which 2 general view is given, showing the 
| Statues of Mausolus, his wife Artemisia, part of | and it 
the horse and chariot from the summit of the | necessarily 
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and besides these, there are the statue of Arte- | all but unattainable, 

misia, with various other subjects—in 

seer from the frieze of the Mausoleum and | it 
m the tomb itself. 
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us 
of portrait-busts, 
Cesar, the rome nay bs 
that of Antonia, 

bust of Tiberius, one of Nero, with many 
admirably presented in these plates. 


Roman Art was in its spirit only imitative ; 
to set forth, 


am blets, ing - cu 

wi cules abl subjects Yh 

A later period extends from 

after which the accession of Alexander 

inaugurated the most ovens — me 
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lian), Silenus (amethyst), Hercules 
sardius), + saps and others; and 
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of the vases are numerous and very 
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Mercury, &c., the famous Satyr 
cymbals, the bust of Apollo, 


of Homer. Of the best 


, the 
the torso of 
are those 


e sculpture of the Roman empire 

Thalia, that of M eo 
° 

ant te 


statue of 


Venus, the | req 


Pan, &c. ; 
of Julius 


bust known as Clytie, being 


t nati 
were more or 
not recorded in sculpture. Even 
Augustan age the best efforts of the Art were 
directed to personal aggrandisement, and that 


-in-law of Ti 


us; a 
others 


were 
uring the 


y- The great works of 


tographs of the seals of | colour 
of the private seals of 


tomb, the bas-reliefs, and parts of the columns; of the contents of the British 


all, eleven | to be had at considerable 
observe 
are 


coy cas of 


Rome point more or less to the military 
of the people; this is evidenced by the 
Septimus Severus, Titus, Constantine, and Dru- 
sus ; and in continuation of their spirit of imita- 
tion, they built temples, for the enrichment of 
which the a the ee et Zeon 
transported to Kome, as 
construct and embellish the temple of sag 
which some columns still remain in the Forum. 
The sixth section of the publication embraces 
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of their attention 
from the execution of 
Such may be the present 
of the invention ; but it 
the material of such varied 
be confined to its present 
range of usefi . It may not be ex- 
to undertake subjects in the round and in 
relief; but from what we have seen executed 


qu 
at i 


Hi 
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y and facility of its 
uestion is merely that 

s or tiles for the most 

nay vy omen yon can 

@ process ing. 

so brilliant with so much of the 

nature strikes even the most ingenious 
with wonder; its principle ex- 

it from the range of scientific research. 
the ready adaptability of these ordinary 
and flat that they may (as we are 
by the of the Company) be 
i and sawn into every 


. may be bordered by 

elaborate hy | ornamental forms of 

beauty, and delicacy of outline. 

the substance and durability of the 

one anxious question will always be 

th regard to its capability of 

of exposure to the vicissi- 

on this pom we are assured 

effects of exposure to heat, 

perfectly as natural marble, 

manageable and easy of 

is also a remarkable advan- 

terial ses over marble, 

itted to be of no inconsiderable 

facility with which injuries 

be repaired. In sculptures in marble, frac- 

are irreparable ; hence a strong argu- 

in favour of the employment, for ordinary 

of an article which is cheap to begin 
easily kept in good condition. 

marble offers itself as a means of 

accredited with the best testi- 

In ing thus favourably of it, we 

other view than that by which we have 

in our notices of so many valuable 

s that recommend themselves by their 

Surfaces laid down in Marezzo 

can be enriched by the most beautiful 

in inlaid work; or, if it may be so de- 

i¢, which, were it even 

» would be so costly as to 

means save of very 

other hand, this medium 

score of its being ad- 

| for the embellishment of private 

public ment offices, 

; , churches, &c., 

formation of columns, mouldings, 

cornices, borders, panels, pilasters, brackets, 

tables, slabs, pavements, and for covering all 

spaces which are now so wretchedly occupied 
A we ee of marbles, 

marble is as yet but little known ; 

but if it be asked to what extent it has already 

patronised, reference may be made to various 
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the raw mat 3 jal 
cheap. Under such favourable circumstances 
very manufacture can be carried on at one- 
fourth of the 


the maintenance of other establishments Of Sar 
magnitude. . iality in the working 
is what ma’ ea ee ts skilled labour, 
ryan partion of this represents a large 
amount of production as sawing, dressing, 
polishing, &c. wre all so far mechereel * to 
aire but little skill in their accomplishm 
e selling price is only 
the higher-priced marbles, 1 
of that of enamelled slate, or other 
imitations, in many cases even less than 
the cost of skilful graining and wood . 
Although so much is to be said in commenda- 
tion of Marezzo Marble, the most cursory ¢xami- 
nation of the material itself would 
than can be said.. It is enough to o 
there could be no hesitation in 
the wretched imitations of woods 


a cheap, imitation of marble so brilliant and 
perfect in surface and vein as almost to defeat 
the inquiries. of an expert. . 

The patent is the ofa company 
whose offices are at 32, Fenchurch Street ;, but 
specimens are to be seen at 483, Oxford Street. 


THE CHIED MOSES. : 


FROM THE SCULPTURE BY.F. BARZAGHI. 
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IN the early part of the ear we gave a 


somewhat detailed description of this beau- Ser 


tiful group of sculpturé, with a short bio- 
graphical sketch of the artist’s career, and 
a list_of his ‘principal works (vide. p.. 29). 
It would be unnecessary iteration to go, at 
this short distance of, time, over ground 
which, it may be Tene is still fresh in 
the memories of the majority of our readers. 
It may therefore now suffice to state that 
‘ The Child» Moses, by the Milanese sculp- 
tor, Barzaghi, was in the International Ex- 
hibition’ of last year, where, ‘though but 
imperfectly seen from being _ in an 

avourable light, it commanded uni 
attention from every admirer of sculptural 
Art, which, as in that of intings, attracts 
more by the realism it shows than by its 
idealistic properties, however poetic and 
beautiful these may be. = = 

The group has one peculiarity to which 
attention was directed in the preceding 
notice ; and it may be repeated here, 
Because it tells with greater force in the 


engraving than it does in the marble: we. 


allude to the eyes of both the Egyptian 
damsel and the child; these are cut open, 
so as to suggest sight and actual life. Such 
treatment is not often adopted, but it might 
be more ae od than it is, and with ad- 
vantage to the — 

Signor — has executed a replica 
of the group 5 original was purchased 
by Sir Dudley Coutts Marjoribanks before 
it appeared at South Kensington. The 
duplicate, which has also been exhibited in 
London, at Mr. Barker’s, New Bond Street, 
is intended for the forthcoming Interna- 
tional Exhibition in Vienna. 





THE VIENNA UNIVERSAL 
EXHIBITION, 1873. 
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Exhibitors in former universal exhibitions ‘will receive 
for the progress they have made since the last exhibition 
a Medal for Progress. o : 
Exhibitors for the first time taking part in an Univer- 
sal Exhibition will receive as reward for the merit they 
have shown, in a national, economical, or 
point of view, the Medal for Merit. 
Exhibitors whose ions fulfil all the conditions 
of refined taste in or in form will have the Medal 


Taste. 

ill also be gi Diplomas of Merit, si 
There will also be, given Ditsemet caiveral exit 
tions. 

Objects for exhibition will be received at 
Vienna between the ist of February and the 


15th of il. 
“the fabowing particulars must be cil 
noted :— 
Commission having no lic funds at 
exhibitors will have to defray expenses, 


versal | *Pace 


Works exhibited ay count. gand, a8 
open air will be char ata 
These memoranda will for the present suffice. 
all must be borne by 
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THE MUSEUMS OF ENGLAND, 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO OBJECTS 
OF ART AND ANTIQUITY... 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 
THE CAERLEON MUSEUM. 


CAERLEON, the /sca Silurum of the Romans, 
and the capital of the Ronian’ province’ of 
Britannia Secunda, is rich in objects of Art and 
antiquity of that early period ; and therefore its 
Museum, where ae ject fe 2 ‘carefully 
garnered up, is a fit su “my present 
per. The 8 appears heciny to ae 
aer-wysc, OF ' e 

Usk, and is said to have bees founded by 
Belinus, or Beli-Mawr, who must have live: 


Second Augustan Legion, a place’ of very con- 
siderable importance, for it contained ‘ 
temples, a theatre, and other public gs. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, who wrote of it, in the 
twelfth century, from actual examination,’ speaks 
of a gigantic town, palaces ornamented 
with gilded oh baths, a theatre, temples, 

ildings, aqueducts, and hypo- 
causts ; other writers also speak of it as a place of 
considerable beauty and im In extent 
Isca appears to have an area of about 
fifty acres, and is computed 


six or seven thousand inhabitants. The name 
of . Caer-leon—Caer - Cc gh nas 
its 


Legion, is of course derived from the 
having been the head-quarters of the Roman 
legion, as just stated. There is a tradition that, 
during the persecution of Diocletian in the 
fourth century, Julius and Aaron were 
Wssh chefsing, who subsequently govern 
chie . 
the country, but little is known of the history of 
Caerleon. Under the designation of Kings of 
Glamorgan and Gwent, these princes appear to 
have interfered but ‘little in the interminable 
uarrels of their coun’ in other parts of 
the principality, and, after the sixth century, to 
pretce in Seonie en with Pi ae 
nei urs. In the century jun- 
tarily placed themselves under the of 
King Alfred, and did homage to and his 
successors down to the Norman Conquest. As 
the stronghold and residence of these Welsh 
kings, Caerleon ry to bea of great 
importance. In 958 and 962 King Edgar visited 
it cette pen between his vassal, the _ 
ing Prince Morgan, and Owen ap Howell ; 
and later on he gave it to Owen, whose descen- 
dants were lords of Caerleon, until it passed to 
the Marshalls, 

It is not, however, my intention to trace out 
the history of Caerleon, bat simply to show that, 
as an early Celtic settlement, as a large Roman 
city where one of the Augustan Legions was 
stationed, as the stronghold and residence of a 
long line of Welsh kings and princes, as one of 
the Welsh border-fortresses, as a Saxon town, 
and as one which took an active and stirring 
part in the events of the kingdom during Nor- 
man and medizval times, it is a’ almost of 
all others, where one would expect to find a rich 
assemblage of remains of various ages: and such 
is the case. Scarcely an excavation can be 
made without some ‘ relic being 
“*turned up,” or vestige of former buildings dis- 
covwed amt these are, thanks to Mr. Lee and 

er local antiquaries, carefully gathered to- 
ned. ‘The Museum 


gether and preserved , which has 
been founded for the of these remains, 
I shall now proceed briefly to notice. 


The Museum owes its origin to Mr, John 
Edward Lee, F.S.A., who some years ago 
called attention to the abvadaice of remains 
there existing, in a work entitled the ‘‘ Roman 
Antiquities of Caerleon,” in the “ Arc i 
Cambrensis,"’ and in other works. In this 
gave copies of all the inseri discovered 
in the place to that time, and all the other known 
relics in the hands of various individuals. This 
volume drew attention to the antiquities of the 





district, which til] then had’ been almost 
unknown and unnoticed ; and the author, with 
the active of Colonel Sir 
Mackworth ‘others in the 
founded the “Caerleon 
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only for the formation of its Museum, but for the 
fact‘ of - its im 
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D M 
-TADA VALLAVMVS VIXIT 


ANN LXV ET TADIVS EXVPERTVS. 
FILIVS VIXIT. ANN XXXVII DEFVN 
TVS EXPKDITIONE GERMANICA 


. TADIA EXVPERATA FILIA 


MATRI ET FRATRI PLUSMA 
PATRIS SECVS TVMVLYM POSVIT 








SCULPTURE IN STONE. 


other fragments have the following inscriptions— 
D M 


DM 

VITALI CIvLr’ 

VIXIT DECVM 

AN x"Il INIV'L‘ILA 

A‘XXXXV 
CFC 
A memorial erected to a veteran of the second 
legion by his widow— 
D M 


QIVLI * SEVERI- 
DINIA"* VETERANI 
LEG * II * AVG * CONIVX'F'C’ 


Manibus Juli Severi Dinia veterani | 
Peionis Auguste conjux faciendum | 
curavit). 

Another bears— 


D M 
AVRELIVS * HERCVLA 
NVS * AEQVES * VIXIT * AN 
NOS * VIII * CONIVX * F 
ACIENDVM CVRAVI 

Tt 


manibus Aurelius Herculanus A-ques vixit 
eens viata cote ennjen tacteatbem nerd) 
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centurial stones are many in number and 
= interesting in character. Among them 

are following :—CHO V. > 
PAETINI (cohors quinta centuria Paetini) ; CoH 
11 * >. VALERIA FLAVI (cohors secunda centuria 
Vv Flavii) ; CHOR * VI * HAST * PRL”. >° 
ROESI * MODER*. (cohors sexta hastati primi 
centurionis Roesi Moderati); and > PLAN (can- 
me me her i is one which 
records the rebuilding of the Temple of Diana, 
a{ITVS) F{LAVIVS) POSTVMIVS ant ny 
RISSIMVS) LEG[ATVS] TEMP[LVM] DIA - 
< y Diana being one of the 
a buildings of Isca yap 
Another important inscription upon a slab re- 
cords, in the following words, the rebuilding of 
the barracks of the Seventh Cohort by the lieu- 
tenant of the Emperors Valerianus and Gal- 
lienus :— 

IMPP VALERIANVS ET GALLIENVS 

AVGG ET VALERIANVS NOBILISSIMVS 

CAS COHORTI VII CENTVRIAS A SO 

LO RESTITVERVNT PER DESTICIVM IVBAM 

V C LEGATVM AVGG PR PR ET 

VITVTASIVM LAETINIANVM LEG LEG 

Il AVG CVRANTE DOMIT POTENTINO 

PRAEF LEG EIVSDEM. 


Another inscribed stone evidently -comme- 
morates the dedication of a building, but the 


TRAGIC MASK CARVED IN IVORY. 


lettering is very imperfect. It appears to be 
DEDICATV .... ITE 1... +O0C.... ES 
. «+ I... NIO MAXIMO II EB VRBANO COS; 
Maximo II. and Urbano being consuls in A.D. 234. 
The Roman inscribed altars in the Museum 
are not numerous, but among them are some of 
considerable interest. One of these appears to 
be an altar erected by the Prefect Saltlenus, or 
Sallienus, and his sons, and the reading of the 
inscription phy as :—Salute Regine Publius 
Sallienus i filius Macia 7) us Ha- 
drianus Prafectus Legionis secunde Auguste 
cum filiis suis Ampeiano et Luciliano dono de- 
derunt. This altar and its inscription, discovered 
in 1845, is rendered peculiarly interesting 
“i the fact of has nant ng woe found about 
two hundred years previously, bearing a similar 
inscri Aor without done, erected by the 
same individuals. ‘This votive tablet was erected 
for the health or safety of Severus and his two 
sons by the Prefect Saltienus. Its inscription 
may be read as follows :— Pro salute Augustorum 
nostrum Severi et Antonini et Geta Casaris Pub- 
lius Saltienus Publii filius Macia Tribu Tha- 
lamus Hadrianus Prefectus Legionis secunda 
Augusta cum Ampeiano et Luciliano, This 
tal after having been lost to Caerleon 
for a great number of years, was presented to the 
Museum soon after its establishment by the late 
Charles Lewis, Esq., of St. Pierre. 
A circular altar, in form of a diminutive 
column, with capital but no base, bears the 





NTO * CORNEL * 


length. figure of an em- 
, and above it the words AVG CAES. 

One of the most curious and important sculp- 

tured. stones is r Ne teed 
resentation of a springing forw 

attack an approaching wild beast—probably a 

lion—of which only a portion of the head re- 

mains. It was dug up a few years ago in a 





cottage garden at Caerleon, and is the only 


ae yee or lid of a lamp of large size and excel- 
ent form: on it is a figure of a swan. The 
discovery of this mould would lead to the in- 
ference that the er’s art was, probably, 
practised at Caerleon. There is a good variety 
of potters’ marks. 

iles of various kinds are abundant, and con- 
sist of roof, drain, flue, ridge, and other usual 
varieties. Many of these bear the stamp of the 
second Augustan Legion, LEG* 11° AVG. On 
one flat tile, some Roman, whilst the clay was yet 
soft, has scratched upon it, with a blunt point, 
his name, BELLICIANVS, four times repeated. 
Another bears the impress of a sole of a man’s 
shoe or sandal, studded with rows of small 
round-headed nails. With these may be named 
INGENVI scratched upon a fragment of Samian, 
and XvI scratched vith. pe another. 

The glass are highly interesting. 
Among them are some remarkably _— ex- 
— of sepulchral * bottles,”” both of circular 
and of square form, found in stone cists and 
otherwise in the district ; some lachrymatories 
and other vessels, and a fragment of a remark- 
ably fine glass bowl of fluted form. There are 
also many remarkably fine beads of coloured 
oe glass, and specimens of embossed 


& 

The Museum contains portions of tesselated 
pavements, with the usual guil/oche and other 
weno but possessing no features of peculiar 





fragmentary inscription—( ) xcTo( _) 








Among the bronze articles are numerous 
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. period 
preserved in the Caerleon Museum consists of a 
goodly assemblage of fragments of highly deco- 
rated as well as plain Samian ware; imitation 

, both plain and surface-painted in white ; 
Durobrivian, or Castor ware; and U; 
Selemina, and ollier tacta af tan tani acta 
Several cinerary urns, and an amphora 
or .two, and some lamps and wmortaria 
are also worthy of notice. One of the most 
interesting ceramic relics in this part of the collec- 
tion is a mould for the manufacture of the upper 










there are also several which are exquisi 
melled in brilliant colours, and one 
work. Other objects in this class are 
buckles, styli, chatelaine-fasteners, 
chains, &c. Pe 


Figures of a and 


highly decorated handles. 
the only known example of the kind ; 


is also a very extensive and val 


tion of coins, 


amples. 
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animals, and studs with BE nares relief, are also 
more than usually noticeable, as are also some 


‘Among the miscellaneous articles are a curious 
lindrical bronze bell ; a two-foot rule of bronze, 


pliers, and tweezers; keys ale ag fms 
spoons, rings variously ornamented, 


ranging from Claudius down to 
the latest date, and embracing many rare ¢X- 
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It will have been seen, from 
notice, that the Museum at Caerleon 
peculiar character and for its size, one of the 
most interesting it has as yet fallen to my lot to 
describe in these pages ; and it is one that is 


te 
Hm 


liberal support. It is fortunate in having had so 
energetic and able an origi and director as 
Mr. J. E. Lee, and such -minded donors 
as have so ably seconded his labours. Among 
these should specially be mentioned Mr. 
Octavius Morgan, M.P., F.S.A., to whose 
exertions and liberality the Museum 
repeatedly been very greatly indebted. 


E 


THE HULL MUSEUM. 


The Museum at Kingston-upon-Hull was 
founded in 1823 by the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of that town, now known by the 
more imposing title of the “‘ Hull Royal Institu- 
tion.” In that year rooms = cell 
were rented for the . a ly col- 
lection of objects in the various branches of 
natural history was there deposited. In 1831, the 
collection having outgrown its accommodation, 
the Museum was removed to.the public rooms 
in Jarratt Street, where it remained until June, 
1855, when the present spacious and very ele- 
gant building, known as the ‘ Royal Institu- 
tion,”” was erected for its reception, at a cost of 
about £7,000. To this additions have again 
recently been made, by the erection of galleries 
and other conveniences. 

The main features of the Hull Museum are its 
geological, mineralogical, zoological, and bota- 
nical collections ; but it is also very rich in its 
ethnological departments, and possesses many 
highly interesting objects of antiquity. The 
Museum, from its local connections, is, -as 
might naturally be expected, extremely rich in 
Esquimaux specimens brought home from the 
Greenland fisheries. It also contains a valuable 
collection of spears, paddles, boomerangs, 
throw-sticks, &c., and one Figian club is of 
perfectly unique character.» I ought to add that 
these, thanks to the care of Mr. Walton, have 
been carefully classified and labelled, and 
rendered both geographically and ethnologically 
valuable to visitors. 

With the natural history departments—the 
“ birds, beasts, fishes, and reptiles ”*_m - 
sent paper has nothing to do. Nevertheless, I 
may just remark that few provincial museums 
contain so excellent, so varied, and so valuable 
an assemblage in each of the divisions of this 
extensive department as that of Hull does. 

The remains of the Celtic period embrace 
some good aos of flint and stone imple- 
ments of the usual types, the collection of flints 
having recently received some extensive addi- 
tions ; bronze celts and palstaves, one of which 
is from Skirlaugh, near Hull; and cinerary urns 
from various localities. 

Of the Romano-British period the followin 
may be noted :—Some portions of tesselated 
pavements from various localities ; several 
examples of cinerary urns from York, 
Newark, and other places; a number of anti- 
pop from York, including swords, a brazen 

ish, and a comb; remains from the Roman 
camp at Castle Carey, and from Sculcoates, &c. 

¢ most remarkable object in the Museum, 
however, and the one to which I specially wish 
to draw attention in this article, is a group of 
— carved in wood, which was dug up in 
1536 at Roos Carrs, in Holderness, by some 
workmen while clearing out what is now one of 
the characteristic “dykes” of the district, but 








which had, in all been originally a personages were esteemed most ancient 
creek of thé iver Hember: This earisospo? 1 Geis of the county of Arment, in Which the 
“onthe back of which ware elght Moan Sgapes | mond tat’ mavesiees by coker satioas 
fixed by feet into holes Leeed tat the hago, | cherester the designate a 
< Se sapee Soo was bent so as somewhat Fagard ky vce and the number 
to the shape of a canoe or boat; the of these characters, and the mouth, 
head of the snake forming the , and having | added to that by which water pre- 
apes aod Sesty’ thant’ the: oat | cots, Tocdane aaeeiien es at of 
’ to 
difference being in their height. . Each Sho Gratis Gol, tas peeohehie | ond wes 
represented a warrior, entirely looked upon as a kind of a place of 
armed with a club two residence of the Deity. In compass of 
shields, a larger and a smaller one; the eyes of ag it comprehended all mankind. 
each warrior being, like those of a eres persons saved in it were thought to 
formed of small pieces of quartz.” Uj - | be so favoured by heaven that they were 
nately, only four of these curious figures are | looked up to by their with great reve- 
now preserved, and the boat or ¢ Tina | tence,’ The way unawed by 
been shortened in proportion, by out a | the recent ent of God, soon converted the 
piece of wood from the middle and « " sr Mm 3 of their ancestors into a 
it together again. The figures, too, have been ig og err lhea le Es vita Mean bp ~e 
emasculated. tionary, the idolatrous veneration of the sun, the 
The group of fi * is evidently a represen: | moon, and the stars was ere long superadded. 
tation of the Noétic Ogdoad, or Oc-T6i, i.e. the | Such glorious bodies were esteemed a fit resi- 
Gods of the Ocean, or the t persons pre- | dence for their deified progenitors; and from 
served in the Ark. ‘If written , | those lofty stations they were to over- 
the Ark would probably be ex »” observes | look and direct the affairs of sublunary 
Mr. Faber, “by the symbol eight men sailing world. Hence, in the ancient mythology of 
together in a boat on the sea.’ These eight | Egypt, there were precisely eight gods; of 





WOODEN GROUP OF NCAH AND HIS FAMILY. 
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these the sun was the chief. Thus we find that The group under consid 
the Egyptians esteemed the Ark as an emblem | the Noétic Ogdoad. Previous 
of the system of the heavens, and they were in | of the T of 

the habit of depicting the sun placed in a shi 
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fying the sun’s motion in the moist atmosphere, 
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centurial stones are many in number and 
= interesting in character. Among them 
are following inscri :—CHO Vv. D>’ 
PAETINI (cohors quinta centuria Paetini); CoH 
11 * >. VALERIA FLAVI (cohors secunda centuria 
Vv Flavii) ; CHOR * VI * HAST * PRI >: 
ROESI * MODER*. (cohors sexta hastati prim) 
centurionis Roesi Moderati); and > PLAN (can- 
turia‘planci). ; 
Among other eye I i is one which 
records the rebuilding of the Temple of Diana, 
a{ITVS) F[LAVIVS) pene a — .— 
RISSIMVS} LEG[ATVS) TEMP[LVM] DIAN - 
TITVIT; the teaole of Diasa being one of the 
many sag ten buildings of Isca Silurum. 
Another important inscription upon a slab re- 
cords, in the following words, the of 
the barracks of the Seventh Cohort by the lieu- 
tenant of the Emperors Valerianus and Gal- 
lienus :— 
IMPP VALERIANVS ET GALLIENVS 
AVGG ET VALERIANVS NOBILISSIMVS 
CMS COHORTI VII CENTVRIAS A SO 
LO RESTITVERVNT PER DESTICIVM IVBAM 
V C LEGATVM AVGG PR PR ET 
VITVTASIVM LAETINIANVM LEG LEG 
Il AVG CVRANTE DOMIT POTENTINO 
PRAEF LEG EIVSDEM. 


Another inscribed stone evidently -comme- 
morates the dedication of a building, but the 


TRAGIC MASK CARVED IN IVORY. 


lettering is very imperfect. It appears to be 
DEDICATV .....IE 111....0C.... ES 
. ++ 1. . + NIO MAXIMO II EB VRBANO COs; 
Maximo II. and Urbano being consuls in a.p. 234. 
The Roman inscribed altars in the Museum 
are not numerous, but among them are some of 
considerable interest. One of these a pears to 
be an altar erected by the Prefect Saltienus, or 
Sallienus, and his sons, and the reading of the 
inscription is given as :— Salute Regine Publius 
Sallienus Publi filius Macia Thalamus Ha- 
drianus Prafectus Legionis secunde Auguste 
cum filiis suis Ampeiano et Luciliano dono de- 
derunt. This altar and its inscription, discovered 
in 1845, is rendered peculiarly interesting 
the fact of a votive tablet, found about 
two hundred years previously, bearing a similar 
inscription, and, without doubt, erected by the 
same individuals. ‘This votive tablet was erected 
for the health or safety of Severus and his two 
sons by the Prefect Saltienus. Its inscription 
may be read as follows :— Pro salute Augustorum 
nostrum Severi et Antonini et Gete Casaris Pub- 
lius Saltienus Publii filius Macia Tribu Tha- 
lamus Hadrianus Prafectus Legionis secunda 
aa cum Ampeiano et Luciliano. This 
ta after having been lost to Caerleon 
for a great number of years, was presented to the 
Museum soon after its establishment by the late 
Charles Lewis, Esq., of St. Pierre. 
A circular altar, in form of a diminutive 
column, with capital but no base, bears the 
fragmentary inscription—(_)ncro( _) 


FORTVNE * ET * BONO * EVE 
NTO * CORNEL * CASTVS * ET * IVL 
BELISIMNVS * CONIVGES 

e -R 


showing that it was erected to Fortune and 
ventus by Cornelius Castus and Julius 
Belisimnus and their wives. Another fragment 
of stone bears a half-length. figure of an em- 
peror, and above it the words AVG CAES. 
One of the most curious and important sculp- 
tured stones is a tablet bearing a very spirited 
tation of a dog springing forward to 
attack an approaching wild beast—probably a 
lion—of which only a portion of the head re- 
mains. It was dug up a few years ago in a 
cottage garden at Caerleon, and is the only 


noo or lid of a lamp of large size and excel- 
ent form: on it is a figure of a swan. The 
discovery of this mould would lead to the in- 
ference that the potter’s art was, probably, 
practised at Caerleon. There is a good variety 
of potters’ marks. 

iles of various kinds are abundant, and con- 
sist of roof, drain, flue, ridge, and other usual 
varieties. Many of these bear the stamp of the 
second Augustan Legion, LEG*11* AVG. On 
one flat tile, some Roman, whilst the clay was yet 
soft, has scratched upon it, with a blunt point, 
his name, BELLICIANVS, four times repeated. 
Another bears the impress of a sole of a man’s 
shoe or sandal, studded with rows of small 


INGENVI scratched upon a fragment of Samian, 
and XVI scratched upon another. 

The glass mine. are highly interesting. 
Among them are some remarkably ex- 
— of sepulchral “ bottles,’’ both of circular 
and of square form, found in stone cists and 
otherwise in the district ; some lachrymatories 
and other vessels, and a fragment of a remark- 
ably fine glass bowl of fluted form. There are 
also many remarkably fine beads of coloured 
— glass, and specimens of embossed 


The Museum contains portions of tesselated 
pavements, with the usual guil/oche and other 
‘arencnyg but possessing no features of peculiar 





Among the bronze articles are numerous 
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there are also several which are 
melled in brilliant colours, 
work. Other objects in this class are clas 
buckles, styli, chatelaine-fasteners, 
an ~ ther, and 
igures a goat, a pan , 
animals, and studs with heads in relief, are also 
more than usually noticeable, as are also some 
highly decorated handles. : 
Among the miscellaneous articles are a curious 
lindrical bronze bell ; a two-foot rule of bronze, 
e only known example of the kind ; speas 
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interesting fictile vessels, ancient pavement shields, a larger and a smaller one; the eyes of it comprehended all mankind. 
tiles. | each warrior like those of cr ey persons saved in it were thought to 
B wih hove Seen eet See formed of small of quartz.” Uj - | be so favoured by heaven that they were 
notice, that the Museum at Caerleon is, its | nately, only four of these curious figures are | looked up to by their with great reve- 

iar character and for its size, one of the | now preserved, and the boat or hes | tence,’ The ‘esl pose-bevboen,, wenoed by 
most interesting it has as yet fallen to my lot to | been shortened in proportion, by out a Sie recent Jedgment of God. sata couverted the 
describe in these pages; and it is one that is | piece of wood from the middle and “ i of their ancestors into a 
eminently entitled to the most extended and | it together again. The figures, too, have been epeemien Sad’ as aver Be piety ate 
liberal support. It is fortunate in having had so | emasculated. tionary, the idolatrous veneration of the sun, the | 
energetic and able an and director as 
Mr. J. E. Lee, and such minded donors 
as have so ably seconded his labours. Among 
these should speci be men Mr. 


Octavius Morgan, M.P., F.S.A., to whose 
exertions and liberality the Museum 
repeatedly been very greatly indebted. 


E 





THE HULL MUSEUM. 


The Museum at Kingston -upon-Hull was 
founded in 1823 by the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society of that town, now known by the 
more imposing title of the ‘‘ Hull Royal Institu- 
tion.” In that = enema Ex 

were rented for yg op. a goodly col- 
lection of objects in various branches of 
natural history was there deposited. In 1831, the 
collection having outgrown its accommodation, 
the Museum was removed to.the public rooms 
in Jarratt Street, where it remained until June, 
1855, when the present spacious and very ele- 
gant building, known as the ‘ Royal Institu- 
tion,”’ was erected for its reception, at a cost of 
about £7,000. To this additions have again 
recently been made, by the erection of galleries 
and other conveniences. 

The main features of the Hull Museum are its 
geological, mineralogical, zoological, and bota- 
nical collections ; but it is also very rich in its 
ethnological departments, and possesses many 
|| highly interesting objects of antiquity. The 
Museum, from its local connections, is, as 
might naturally be expected, extremely rich in 
Esquimaux specimens brought home from the 
Greenland fisheries. It also contains a valuable 
|| collection of spears, paddles, boomerangs, 
throw-sticks, &c., and one Figian club is of 
|| perfectly unique character. I ought to add that 
these, thenks to the care of Mr, Walton, have 
been carefully classified and labelled, and 








| rendered both geographically and ethnologically WOODEN GROUP OF NOAH AND HIS FAMILY. 
valuable to visitors. 
With the natural history departments—the | these the sun was the chief. Thus we find that| The under consideration was certainly 


sent paper has nothing to do. Nevertheless, I | of the system of the heavens, and they were in | of the Tower of Babel all mankind were accus- 

may just remark that few provincial museums | the habit of depicting the sun placed ina tomed solemnly to commemorate the catastrophe 

contain so excellent, so varied, and so valuable | which was borne by a crocodile; the ship - | of the Deluge; but, observes Mr. Faber, I 

an assemblage in each of the divisions of this | fying the sun’s motion in the moist atmosphere, think it probable that they had now begun to 

— ——— - of Seay enemas and the crocodile rain water which is caused tertain too i 

e remains of the tic em the sun, who, by his salu ra 

some good examples of flint and stone imple- | impurities rathd it. The cuss on oe soon 

ments of the usual types, the collection of flints | reverenced by the E Geant tol, ccna , and blinded with the antediluvian wor- 

having recently received some extensive addi- | Diodorus, for the Phlowing reason :—Their | ship 

|| tions ; bronze celts and Dw pape one of which | king, Menas, or Menes, had been in great | were h ; 

is from Skirlaugh, near Hull; and cinerary urns | danger of drowning, but was wafted through | and 

from various localities. the waters to land by a crocodile. In memory seneny sean 
moon. 


| “birds, beasts, fishes, and reptiles””—my pre- | the Egyptians esteemed the Ark as an emblem | the Noétic gdoad. Previous to the building 


! 
: 


| 
: 
$8 
i 





| Of the Romano-British period the following | of this event he founded the City of the Croco- call Ark the Ship of 

|| may be noted :—Some portions of tesse dile. The Menas of tke the Menu of | Osiris, and the Greeks call it the Argo. By 

| pavements from various localities; several Hindostan, the Minos rete, and the Mannus | whatever name it was called, the group in the 
examples of cinerary urns from York, of Germany, are ly derived from reegege of Hull Museum had evidently originally a reference 
Newark, and other places; a number of anti- | tural tive, Nuh or Noah. Mania is to Noah and his family. The Chaldeans 


quities from York, including swords, a brazen | Néetic Ark, and her allegorical 
ish, and a comb; remains from the Roman / Manes, however their 

camp at Castle Carey, and from Sculcoates, &c. | corrupted, are no other than the patriarch 

¢ most remarkable o in the Museum, | his family. The crocodile upon wh 

however, and the one to which I specially wish | was said dyer apna ee 9 Noah Ogee mortal. It 
to draw attention in this article, is a group of | sea-monster, which 
figures carved in wood, which was dug up in Seu staan 
1836 at Roos Carrs, in Holderness, by some 
workmen while clearing out what is now one o 
the characteristic “dykes” of the district, bu 
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THE FIRST COMMISSIONER ! 
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munificent edie 


artists emulate the fume of te 
Or he may have to chronicle, wi 
the worthy support given to Art 
manufacturers, or by 

— al 


from the arena of 
for the most 


on the Geeky ee pecans oF 


ate all administra 


time "a either the culture or the 


have, 


bp tsa « strong Feat Bey of 


part, 
We have, within 


peri 
muni 


ity. Since the incum 
First Commissioner of 
common with the entire 
been reluctantly com 


call attention to som 
proprieties that should 
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0 gat its — 


tive action with reference 


sion. 


Tea 


his admitted 


relates to 


th 
Neate ce oe 


that it 
men 


what 


boasted ignorance of 


ithout 


act wi 
yrton 


of education, in matters of an esthetic mature, 


publi 
as have had the misfortune to come wii 
limits of his official 


In all Mr. A 


architects, and market-gardeners ” 


The 
It has been so 
rendered more intolerable 


truded on the 
condemn the 


HHT 


just and 
At least, if that manner be 


sive manner of doing the most unj 


wise thin 


gs. 


studied, it is the most remarkable instance 
what may be called an offensive inspiration, that 


we ever witnessed. We wish to confine our- 


selves to 


htest reference Npdhen 


of First Commis-| FOREIGN ART-LITERATURE. 


sioner of Works has been filled, in 


without any the sli 
fitness, Other m 


blic conduct alone; but it must be 
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borne in mind that the 


embers of the administration, 


lations | distinctly 
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disagreeable necessity 
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posed, 


Science has been ex 
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gerous force. 


uch, indeed, we take to be now nena 
no occasion, so far as the public are a 


the First Commissioner failed to treat 


science, artists, or 
comes into contact, 
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, the public 
. Barry 


yet rings with the 


nal intercourse. 
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attain dan 


somewhat isolated 


indeed, make no secret of the cause for which 
this post was thus filled. We can 
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| iia it received the name of the 
CELEBRATED CHURCHES OF ‘Pesiiien Aadheash In the middl of 


| the fifth century the building was 
hordes of Goths under Attila, I 
No. XIX.—MILAN CATHEDRAL. by the o » 
CORDING to the traditions | existence, its 


1075 the cathedral had in risen into 
its immediate having 
of the early Church, St. Barna- | been burnt down ; 
of the eariy coast poods of the | afterwards it was partially 





about a century 


had there a considerable num- posh: ocbe!-rogt gerbe hanes cas bal 
ber of disciples, some of whom , of the citadel. ; 

i first stone of the present magnificent 
siastical history—suffered inthe edifice—which has, and not unworthily, 


to ) 
embraced. Of the thirty-three arch- was laid in 1386 by the hands of Giovanni 
bishops and bishops of Milan who have | Galeazzo Visconti, Duke of Milan, an am- 
been enrolled in the calendar of saints, the bitious prince, who aspired to make himself 
most distinguished in the annals of the king of northern Italy, and in pursuit of his 
Church is St. Ambrose, in whose time—the projects was guilty of many crimes. To 


latter half of the fourth century—there expiate these he determined to erect two 
existed a fine edifice, which, in a letter to | buildings on a scale of t splendour ; 
his sister Marcellina, he calls the “great one being the Cath of Milan, the 
new Basilica.” Ambrose died in 997, and other the University of Pavia. The earliest 
was buried in this church, from w: ch cir- architects emp upon the former were, 





vast alterations. all these—of course, excepting the windows 
of architects em- —are of white marble, one may form some 
to be traced the varied character idea of the beauty of this glorious church. 
— : ‘ | If to the richness of the materials we add 
its founder, Giovanni Galeazzo, | the variety and perfection of thé work, its 
eyes to erect the cathedral, or Duomo, | value is increased a hundredfold. It is 
as it is generally called, he included in his estimated that the external portions of the 
donations the marble quarries of Monte | edifice would require about four thousand 
Candido, or Cancoglia, which yield cae oe mir es a to “people them ;” 
e exclusive of bas-reliefs, one may count 
of Carrara; and of this it is built. All who nearly three thousand ecuiptenel fapeent 
a is cant nna mye od placed in position. . 
imposing ;, The plan is a Latin cross, the 
, the rich Gothic architec- extending but little beyond the nave. The 
of towers crowned with | eastern end is terminated by a nonagon. 
form a most _ The architecture of the doors and win ows 
hight” ffi nbew age at Re Ba Italian or 
" per- Roman style, executed about 1658 ; for the 
solemnity of first three bays of the marmgwen ah? A to 
of the front of t ated Seat 8 Se 
not vaulted until Lo ge bout 1790, the 
wardens determi to make 
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destroyed by the | 
Christian faith in Milan, and Emperor Francis I., who, it is said, feared 


“pride of Lombardy”— 


| Galeus Sporza addressed a letter to the 
| magistrates of Strasbourg, praying them to 
send oe ena ploned master-mason, Ham- 
merer, em on their cathedral, to 
a him about the pagar ge of 
cen tower, respecting which great 
difficulties had arisen. - 

However, under the direction of archi- 
tects who, for number, may be called 
“legion,” the cathedral has, from its earliest 
| foundation, been in the hands of the builders 
_ almost to the present day ; for even late in 
| the last century, and early in the present, 








the architect employed in 1560 by the arch- 
bishop, Carlo Borromeo—on account of the 
richness of their workmanship. The central 
tower, erected by F. Croce between 1762 
and 1772, rises to the height of 400 feet. 
The name of Archbishop Borromeo, who 
ranks as a saint in the annals of the Church 
of Rome, is prominently associated with the 
Cathedral of Milan; and the chapel, in 
which he lies buried, is one of the princi 
objects of interest to the visitor. “ 
walls of this subterranean chapel are 
= alto-relievos, one and rae in 
silver gilt, representing the principal events 
of the life of the saint. . . . . These tablets 
are surrounded by fanciful ornaments.” The 
body of the archbishop is Be pry in a 
most gorgeous shrine of and gilded 
silver, the gift of Philip IV. of Spain. The 
front is lowered i the 
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No. XX.—CORDOVA CATHEDRAL. | the Moors obtained of 
0. possession the 


Cordoba, though mow & chy of Rant Ayre 
ordo! now a city of | 786, to erect a of 
third or fourth-rate importance, cence, even superior to any in the ; 
Scocroce "pubes is 'is| te tote as tatems lead cee oe 
impo jon in | to inci i 
a anna xs uthern Daan oa he artisans to and energy, 
It was the birthplace two Senecas | every day with his own hands. The edi- 
and of Lucan, and is alluded to Cicero | fi hi i leted j 
in his — "for niger sy bape we a oaead sueng amy 
rather disparagingly Cor- | has always been as the fin 
duba, its Latin name. The inians | example of Moresque architecture of its 
were accustomed to call it “the Pearl of | peri Abder-Ahman II. continued the 
a — olin it, Ary tthe Fence ste “ yh 4. 
an peo it, named i e i 
— Colony.” brie the “a made iat i i oe ye eh 
emselves masters e place, they sur- | the city made rapid progress in the highest 
named it “the holy and learned City.” | arts of civilisation and in the sciences, and 
Under the caliphs, Cordova became “the | no less so in the manufacturing arts: the 
first seat of science and the terror and ad- | tapestries, silks, and leather-work of Cor- 
miration of Europe.” If we are to credit dova were famed throughout Europe, and 
the historians of Spain, the first church or | even in Asia, for their , richness 
cathedral of Cordova was founded on the | and Juxurious style. lekens spent enor. 
site of a temple dedicated to Janus. When | mous sums in decorating the mosque with 











the cross rep’ the crescent, and 
ee ee eer ae 
into a temple for Christian worship. 
No alterations of any importance were 
made in the edifice till 1526-8, when the 
construction of the choir and the chancel 


required 

With the exception of a few 
friflng additions the cathedral has remained 
in the same state from the above period 





till our own day, and is, as we have already | of them being about 15 ft. ; and they are | 
remarked, one of the if not the | surmounted by a species of Corinthian and 
purest, specimens of ancient Moorish archi- | composite oa of which there are many | 
tecture in existence. Its plan, according | varieties. e columns, as the engraving 
to Gwilt, is a parallelogram, whose longest | introduced shows, have nothing in the 
side is 620 ft., and its shortest formed | shape of pedestal or base; all are of 
by a wall and counterforts, both embattled ; | marble of different kinds, supposed to have - 
the height of the wall varying from 35 to | been procured from the ruins of the Roman 
60 ft., its thickness being 8 ft. The whole | Corduba. The effect of.'these varied 
of the quadrangular space is internally | marbles is as singular as it is rich; some 
divided into two namely, a court of | being of jasper, some of, porphyry, some of 
210 ft. in depth, and the remainder forming | a fine granite, and others of vert-antigue. 
the church itself: the latter consists of | Between most of the counterforts (but- 
nineteen naves, formed by seventeen ranks | tresses, or piers) are doors ; those on the 
of columns. Each of these naves is about | eastern side are decorated with great taste 
16 ft. wide, from north to south, and 400 ft. | in marble, stucco, and ferra-cotta, mi ) 
long ; their width in the opposite direction | with mosaics and Arabic inscriptions. ! 
being less. Thus the intersection of the | ornaments are as solid as they are delicate; | 
naves with each other a iy 850 columns, as they have been to the ravages | 
which, with 52 columns in the court, of time and of seasons for more than eight | 
form a total of upwards of goo columns centuries, they exhibit scarcely a sign of | 
—_ at the present day. They .are injury. In the centre of an open space is | 
about 18 in. in diameter, the mean height a fountain whose flowing waters served | 








| flows the Guadalquiver. It is entirely 


the ablutions of the Arab worms 5 
palms, orange and citron-trees, 

presses, form a thick screen, and shed 
their perfumes around, making the court a 
garden of enchantment. 

Unlike most European cathedrals, that 
of Cordova is almost destitute of those gor- 
geous internal ornaments, such as chapels 
sculptures, and monuments, which are found 
elsewhere. The chancel and choir show 
some very fine carved work in the stalls, 
&c. ; the tombs most worthy of notice are 
that of Alco of ihe plague in 1340, hile 
Leon, who died o P in 1350, W 
besieging Gibraltar ; and that of Cardinal 
Pierre de Salazar, who died in 1706. 

The Cathedral of Cordoya stands 
site of rising ground, at the base of 


se 


lated, and its battlemented walls suggest 
rather the idea of a fortress than of a 


Christian temple. 
JAMES DAFFORNE. 
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WIMBLEDON.* 


mtepon has, within the last five or six 
year become almost as familiar to the ears of 
our coun as any place in the British 
t Volunteer movement has 


ve even it may take rank 
with the most charming d in the vicinity 
of the . It is at Wimbledon where 
the “ cheap ” of the nation now meets, 
from every 


occupations, Wimbledon has not lost all its 
n 

attractions : it is a delightful locality to visit at 

any period of the year for those who can find 

in picturesque scenery ; and it is to make 

what one portion of the district, 

Wimbledon Park to show, that this little 
topographical book was undertaken ; its ex 

= aa being to t out the eligibility of the 

bledon Estate, recently the residence 

of John A. Beaumont, Esq., for the erection of 

&c., as the land is t to ve divided for 


Ages before our Volunteers yo of pitch- 
ing their tents and setting up targets in 
the neighbourhood, Wim was the scene 
of military operations. There is a kind of forti- 
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ht the property. Jansen had com- 
erection of Peoiber' manor-house,” 
ifficulties compelled him to 
its new owners took down 
it, and “erected a new house, 
the Earl of Burlington, on the 
upon wi the present 
, after all, dissatisfied with 
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its situation, the duchess induced his lordship to 
prepare her a new design for one on the south 
of the knoll, This done, she pulled down the | 


, 
: 


classical design, in the Ionic style of 
ure.” 
death of the duchess at Wimbledon, 
the Wimbledon and other estates passed 
possession, by will, of her favourite 
— John Spencer, whose son was created 
Spencer. In this family the manor and 
estates remained until 1846, when the Manor 
House, with its surrounding park and estates, 


of 
4 


FE 
g 


Marlborough, which was burned down_in 1785 ; 
Fd gues merce of some i 
takin in the laundry. The house now 

“was com in 1801, from the 
designs of Mr. H the architect of the 
pastth dhaveh. It was occupied from 1827 
until 1860 by the Duke and Duchess of Somer- 
set, on the of whose in the 
latter year, upon the lamented death of the 


* Woentepon ; Illustrated Details concerning the 
Parish : its et ee of Residents there, with 
Deacriptic of the Wimbledon Park Estate. By S.C. 
Hal!, F.S.A. Published by Virtue & Co., 26, Ivy Lane. 


duke, Mr. Beaumont made it his own family 
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ViEW ACROSS THE LAKE, FROM THE OAKS BILL. 


Legends ;" the Marquis of Rockingham ; C. J. Estate as a desirable site for the builder: 
ee Lord Chancellor Cottenham; the late | numerous ‘engravings—of which two are 


ray, 
itox of the Quarterly; Captain M t; | the immediate demesne,” “its 
James Perry, proprietor and editor of the defunct | lawn and wood and water, its gifted 





au 





, and built a fresh one, of | 


THE LAKE, SHOWING THE BOAT-HOUSE : THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL IN THE HORIZON. 


hills, Hampstead and Highgate, clearly seen. | the eye takes in Croydon, Banstead Downs, 


Memotial’ catching the sunlight. Turning | Epsom Downs, the ‘Grand Stand’ being 
slightly round the sight ran So the Crystal | a i 

-Streatham, Norwood, and other steeps | while Windsor and Father Thames 
intervening; the great city, London, lying | seen on the side opposite.” 





of Durham: and among those whose | sented on this page—that embellish the author’ 
names are associated with literature, John Mur- | book afford an excellent idea of the picturesque 
the eminent publisher; W. Giffard, first | character of the ,locality. “ With reference to 





Nearer to the eye are the Parks—the ‘ Albert | the long range of Surrey hills, under which 
| tinetly seen without the aid of a telescope; 


the pages we are Here 
Se, Os. ann contend te | Goes, of State under Pitt; the 





of Cannizaro, “ immortalised in the “ Ingoldsby | way of commending the Wimbledon Park 


Morning Chronicle ; and many others. are impressive and delicious charms. 
It is no part of our duty to speak here in the | But the views they command are of even 


surpassing interest. On one side look | underneath, its grand monuments of old time 
over London, ‘the mighty heart ;* ‘the twin | visible from any ascent. Again turning round, 


dis- 
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INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PICTURES. 


THE reasons are many why but little that is 
favourable can be said of the Fine Art 
proper of the International Exhibition of 
the year. The collection of paintings and 
drawings in the Exhibition of 1871 was 
considerably diluted with works which 
ought not to have appeared. On examining 
the walls now, and challenging the propriety 
of the presence of numerous pictures, the 
conclusion arrived at is pend supposed — 
sity for covering space; whereas, in truth, a 
re judicious blanks would have shown 
that there was discretion in the selection, 
and it might at the same time have set up 
somewhat of a standard of quality. The 
works, principally British,amount in number 
to upwards of one thousand, but excluding 
those that have been lent, this part of 
the exhibition falls below the average of 
the annual shows that are offered by the 
different societies which open their doors to 
the public every season. This seems to 
have been eagy mesy by artists of a certain 
status, as from these there are but few con- 
tributions, though we find in the throng the 
works of some which have been lent by 
their possessors. This is simply obedience 
to the old rule, that the interests of a painter 
of reputation may betray him into question- 
able society, but he will never permit his pro- 
ductions, while under his own control, to be 
seen in indifferent company. Hence it would 
have been more judicious to exhibit a selec- 
tion from the bulk of pictures offered, than 
to give to the collection a mart-like character 
by the exposition of a mixture comprehend- 
ing every shade of quality below even that 
line where mediocrity ends and positive in- 
feriority begins. It cannot be held that such 
pictures represent our school, nor can they 
substantially aid the cause of rising talent. 
The gathering is numerous, but it is even 
inferior to that of last year, and there is 
sufficient ground to expect that the exhibi- 
tion of next year, if it should take place, 
will be below that of the present. The Fine 
Art departments are so widely distributed 
that it is very fatiguing even to the most 
resolute visitor to be able to estimate their 
contents‘in less than a series of visits. Al- 
though among the British oil-pictures are 
some works of high character, yet it may 
be said that, generally, the best have been 
lent for exhibition, though there are some 
very excellent works which would appear to 
have been painted for this occasion ; but, 
generally, those that have been lent consti- 
tute the choice examples of the galleries. 
The Baroness Burdett Coutts lends a 
group of meritorious portraits of ‘H.R.H. 
the Princess Mary Adelaide of Teck, and 
the Princess Victoria, Prince Adolphus, and 
Prince Francis of Teck’ (5), by Sydney 
Hodges. By R. Beavis, ‘Scouts return- 
ing Home—Early Morning’ (43), is very 
suggestive of lawless and unsettled border- 
life. Masterly in its treatment is ‘ The 
Death of Buckingham’ as D. W. Wyn- 


field; and ‘After You’ (47), G. A. Story, | the 


is successful in the grotesque gravity of 
the bowing figures. Mr. Watts’ MDa ne’ 
18 at once pictorial and sculpturesque, a 
conception very original and daring in its de- 
velopment ; and in reference to the ‘ Lenore’ 
of A. Elmore, R.A. (69), it must be said 
that it is one of the few pictures that have 
been painted from Biirger’s weird verse 
that carry us even beyond the wild strain 
of the poem. Also among the favourably 
known pictures are ‘ Luther's first Study of 
the Bible’ (72), E. M. Ward, R.A. ; ai 





the 
ing Boy’ (85), E. Armitage, A.R.A.; ‘Baith 


Faither and Mither’ (89), T. Faed, R.A. ; 
‘Roba di Roma’ (97), Keeley Halswelle, 
A.R.S.A ; ‘The Trajan Forum in Rome 
(114), Sir C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A.; ‘ Lower 
Fall of the River Meilte, Vale of Neath, 
South Wales’ (103), E. Gill; ‘Summer’ 
(118), C. Bauerle; ‘Fi Weather in 
the North Sea near the Entrance of the 
Texel Roads’ (124), Van Heemskirk 
Van Beest ; ‘ Scene from the Childhood of 
the Old Pretender’ (125), Mrs. E. M. Ward; 
‘Pizarro seizing the Inca of Peru’ (130), 
Pi Millais, R.A.; ‘The Spell’ 

. F, Douglas, R.S.A.; ‘The late Jacob 
Bell, Esq.’ (149), Sir E. Landseer, $ 
‘On the Houseto ” (153), A. Elmore, R.A. ; 
. applied to War’ (157), F. Leighton, 
R.A. ; ‘The Waterfall, Cornwall’ (174), 
the late D. Maclise, R.A., engraved in the 
Art-Fournal ; ‘ After the Battle’ (198), P. 
R. Morris ; ‘ Feeding the Hungry’ fo, > 
J. W. Bottomley ; ‘Artistic Attempts’ (221), 
C. Bauerle; ‘The Falls, Glen Ashdale, 
Arran’ (205), W. H. Paton, R.S.A. ; ‘Queen 
Elizabeth’s Toothache’ (209), J. Hayllar ; 
‘The First Denial of St. Peter’ (235), J. 
Leslie ; ‘ Joan of Arc’ (246), L. Wingfield, 
R.H.A. ; ‘Slave Market’ (251), A. Ludovici; 
‘God’s Acre’ (23), H. C. Whaite ; ‘ The 
Scene of Gray’s Elegy, Stoke Pogis’ s) 


A. : 


G. F. Teniswood ; ‘The Old Gate’ (80), 
F. Walker, A.R.A. ; ‘ Along the Road’ (90), 
P. Graham ; ‘ Night Alarm’ (93), C. W. 
Cope, R.A.; ‘The Great Pyramid’ (94), 
F. Dillon, &c. 

The works in water-colours are, as has 
been said, numerous, but we do not find 
among them any recent productions by the 
magnates of this branch of Art, which is 
readily accounted for by their retaining their 
works for their own periodical exhibitions— 
winter and summer. There are, however, 
prominent in the Exhibition, very interesting 
drawings, some recent, others of earlier 
dates (being lent by the proprietors), which 
will oe every visitor. The painters 
are J. M. Jopling, J. Orrock, C. Davidson, 
Copley Fielding, D. Maclise, R.A., W. Mul- 
ready, R.A., J. Absolon, H. B. Willis, W. 
P. Burton, Skinner Prout, W. Telbin, Vicat 
Cole, C. R. Leslie, R.A.. H. Warren, C. 
Vacher, F. Goodall, R.A., J. H. Mole, H. 
Tidey, T. Worsey, David Cox, T. L. Row- 
botham, C. Branwhite, E. H. Corbould, 
J. R. Dicksee, W. D. Kennedy, F. Tal- 
fourd, T. Creswick, R.A., H. C. Pidgeon, 
Samuel Prout, D. Roberts, R.A., P. Dewint, 
Sir J. Gilbert, and many others equally 
important. 

n considering the French: pictures, it 
will be seen that the student visitor are 
introduced to certain paiaters who are not 
yet on the pinnacle of professional fame, 
although the works to which their names 
attach will not lose much by comparison with 
grandest conceptions of 
These are about 
three hundred and forty in number, of which 
forty-five have been lent by the French 
Government, having been chosen as a 

resentative selection. M. Yvon’s grand 
picture symbolising the United States of 
America is the prominent feature in one 
of the rooms, wherein besides is set forth a 
rich assortment of manufactured products. 
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Death of Nessus,’ J. E. 

of Buzenval’ C. C. Elmerich; 
d’Etat,’ A. Yvon ; ‘ Fishing-boat tacking in 
the Channel, E. Isabey; ‘ 
Canal St. Martin, Paris, C. 


Story-teller,” A. F. Montfallet ; ‘ Boar-hunt- 
ing, E. Gluck ; ‘Repose,’ H. Lehmann ; 
‘The Niebelungen, F. Cormon ; ‘The Rue 
de Rivoli the morning of the 24th of May, 
1871, Escosura; ‘ Aristides and the Pea- 
sant, E. E, Nillemacher ; ‘A Chestnut Plot 
in the Valley of Iony,’ A. E. Viollet le Duc ; 
‘1870, P. A, Protais; ‘Au Printemps,’ 
Mdlle. H. Browne; Be Ty ay oem 
Otto Van Thoren; ‘ Idyll) P. drin ; 
‘Idyll? V. T. Ranvier; ‘Environs of 
Etretat,’ E. Le Poittevin, and by the 
same, ‘ Ice-breakers in the Netherlands ;’ 
‘Francesca di Rimini, A. Cabanel ; ‘The 
Nymph of the Fountain, H. de Callias ; 
with others of equal quality by Heullant, 
Couder, Luminais, Leleux, Jundt, Segé, 
Tabar, Cordier, & J. Brown, 
Rebot, &c. ; the whole forming an extremely 
well-ordered selection. ; ; 

From Belgium are some admirable pic- 
tures by Roelofs, Fourmois, Guffens, Slin- 
geneyer, Haas, Van Schendel, Scham- 
peleer, Lamoriniére, Van Luppen, Campo- 
tosto, Roffiaen, Musin, V den, Wust, 
Bource, Artan, T scharner, T’ &c. 

The rising Spanish school, of which we 
know so little, is very favourably represented 
by contributions from Mr. F. W. Cosens ; 
the painters being Robles, Ferrandiz, Esco- 
sura, Salva, and Jimenez. From Russia 
are a few good examples; also from 
Bavaria, Austria, and some of the German 
schools. 
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FRAGRANT WOODS. 


BY P. L. SIMMONDS. 
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similarity of the scent to that preserve. It is a 
wood, well fitted for cabinet put poses. 

Many of the Australian woods exhibit a 
Sapa of structure, which adapts them 
small and turnery uses. Some are 
highly and retain their agreeable odour 
for a of time ; this renders 
them additionally and able in the 
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violets. It has a dark and beautiful “hardening” 
which makes it applicable to numerous purposes 
the cabinet-maker and the wood-turner, and 
an infinite variety of minor uses. It rarely 
exceeds a foot in diameter, but has been used as 
veneers. This tree is common in many parts of 
Australia; since the London Exhibition of 
1862, when caskets and other articles were shown 
from Queensland, and the remarkable 


The tree 


Mixed 
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believed 
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M The of the wood from Madras 
pas Be te Demban, Bengal, Pegu, and 
the Persian Gulf. The wood is burnt to perfume 
temples and dwelling-houses. The same tree 

i buth the white and yellow sandal-wood, 
the last being the inner part of the tree, and is 
very hard and fragrant, especially near the root. 
The Mahomedans 


in billets, is aromatic, both in smell 
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procure a precious oil from 


the moist yellow part of the wood, which they 
value as a perfume. Large shipments of it are 
made to Bombay, Bengal, and the Persian Gulf. 


grows in the islands of Sandal, Timor, 


Rotti, Savii, Sumba, Bali, and in the eastern 
part of Java, in the arid soil of the lower 


The wood, which in its colour and 


texture resembles boxwood, is much sought for 
as an — of yopn ty the Chinese. ae 
use the sawdust for making rings and i 
for burning, and also for nadine the time 
passed during combustion, when it exhales an 
agreeable odour 


with some chemical preparation, the 


sawdust is often used in scent-bags, which hang 
as charms to the women’s . The 
imports of sandal-wood into Chinese ports have, 
however, of late years, almost ceased. While 
A gp and 1863, from 7,500 to 8,000 piculs 
(14 cwt. 


) of sandal-wood, valued at about 
were imported into Canton, within the 
or five years the imports ceased alto- 


In Europe, sandal-wood is chiefly used for carv- 
ing and turning. In the India Museum, White- 
1, various specimens of the ornamental appli- 
cations of sandal-wood in the East may be seen 
in boxes inlaid with ivory, a handsome carved 
sandal- wood table from Bombay, and other 


Australian ies of sandal-wood. are 


to be from S. danceolatum, 
folium, ovatum, and venosum,. 


The ues it in Queensland and Western 





as regards odour. 

In 1849 as much as 1,204 tons of sandal-wood, 
valued at £10,718, were shi from Western 
Australia. The merchants it for ship- 
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The Pacific species of renege are 
ticum and S. inetianum, 
are met with ‘be the Sandwich Islands. 


latter ies is found in the high mountainous 
ranges of Tahiti; but the is of inferior 


The cedar-wood chiefly im is Cedrela 
odorata, from Cuba, Mexico, entral America, 
in quantities varying from to 5,000 tons 


altissima, Aubl.) has also 3 


odour which away insects, —* 
in attinta “wey _—— 


of Latin authors, the citron-wood has 
quoted for the cedar, without 


between the two woods. 


 Cedri ‘eitré fructicum in sacris 
Cedri tantum et'eifri suorum truc ‘se — Pusy’s 


fumo _noverant, 
“ Natura! History,” Book ziii- 


of the ‘Thuya and Homer cites 


“Odyssey” — 


+ A great fire burnt on the hearth, the odour of the 
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SELECTED PICTURES. 


MCSURE. THE TOSSES a 


“& 


|, -BLANDFORD.. fs 

us d 

THE: TOMB OF GRACE. DARLING. ° , 

C. W. Nicholls, Painter., . J. Godtiey, Engraver. 
ER roof than ‘any ever raised 
by morta B andi Within” Hear of ‘the 
voices of the" ‘sea with which: w her in 
soft murmurs’ or” in “rough and turbulen 


billows,, was lifetime ‘so | con- 
stantly faring is tee eal that covers the 
remains ‘of, Grace Darling, .the dauntless 


nessineaae of. the  Longstone Lighthouse, .on 
the N coast, ‘who, was: born 


in.18 d died and 
at Y page an was 
eee ees- ’ 


Grace* was ‘one of ved children of 


FROM. 1 
or 


— b% Seraee * 


vee Darling, keeper of the ligiobeuse | € 

at Loop one‘of a large group of small 
islands. * -hér girlish A, and till 
the time of Cher ey consumption, = 


resided, with ing,, with 

her mother, b be er Ritle. haschold «i in their 
lonely vaieciling , She ladieherjbed as being 
remarkable . for: a. retiring’ ‘and somewhat 
reserved »disposition : .there was »nothing 
masculine in her Leone. tort a 
an expression of great benevolence. It 
not’ seem that she was much’ accus- 
angyerd the oar; but‘on the’ 6th 
1838," her skill and bravery 


Hl 


2, 
cf 


Hu 
al 


ea Fegforshire steamer, bound from 
to Dundee, having .on board as pas- 
ngers. or crew. sixty-three persons, .was 
overtaken by a fearful of wind, became 
unma: ,and drifted among the'rocks 
in the vicinity of Longstone; and was broken 


Th 
ull 


& = 


in orisha many of those on’ board 
several left the wreck in a boat, 
and wete eubdoguertty icked ‘up, “while 


nine who shad ‘betaken lves_ to” the 
fonepels i yoseel, were, uslescried. there, 
llowing marning, from the 
i ro tnt . the pee about: a» mile 
Nothing daunted. byrthe fury of 
‘still’ ragini d.the dangers’ of 
attempt’at rescue amid such dangerous 
navightens Grace her father to launch 
each took an oar, the wreck was 
reaches ih much’ difficulty, and its occu- 
pants wi ese coftly conv conveyed to the Sak haes 
The, heroic deed of, G Grace Darlin 
»not,only over the Fitish 
«but; throughout: the . world,; and 
of-the interest it-excited 


& 
ES 
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gEEER 


HT 
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porn ce her ; the ‘Duke and 
Duchess “of Northumberland took ial |" 
interest’ sad we es A her a 
welfare, believe ‘that it was mainly 
through: them t that the beautiful and ‘appro- 

prints spommnent engraved here was erected 
Eee churchyard-of Bamborough. . Mr. 
Nicholls Fe gone feel- 


to rouse her 
rom her rest ? 


a ito action by the following | }, 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





* The it asa 
pen to Jules Felix Coulan; 
scene tof ean"E: A. ‘Da ilatsee pupil of 


avalier ; and.the’third to 


eee BE B. Hugues, pupil of Dumont.° 
"Not very long since our readers were informed 


‘that’ the unflattering observance“ of* rejecting 


English works of Art from the Louvre collec- 
tion had been set aside, and that place, in the 
pastel, had been given 'to a smal). but. very 
liant™*picture by Russell—an™ artist’ greatly 
esteemed c thé commencement of this century. 
A second example’ of this late liberality has 
recently, been. made in favour of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence.* The work is a crayon. portrait- 
drawing of # lady, the'size of life. ~ It is but a 
ead .and bust, and is executed with great 
clearness and firm g,.accompanied with 
that delicate aoa of expression which so 
distinguished great artist’s ntations. 
It has the disadvantage, ‘however, er itanding i in 
simple black and white outline in the midst of 
hig tiated Fretich its... It .was_.be- 
quea a lady,. Madame Ducrest De Vil- 
leneuve, and probably was her likeness.—Sir 
om, sp Wallace has offered to erect, accord- 
to a statement, in the Moniteur des Beaux 
y , eighty fountains: in Paris, and has. pre- 
sented to each’ member of the municipal coun- 
cil, a. phe ph’ of the“ model of the foun- 
tain.—M. ‘Rivitre, formerly, one of, tlie princi- 
pat officers under the Minister of Fine Arts, 
ueathed ‘to’ the Loyvre a most. re- 
markable and valuable collection of miniatures, 
numbering (more than’ 1,200. Of these about 
860 ‘are its’ of ‘historical of 
the six » Seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The collection will be, exhibited for 
a month at the Zcole des Beaux Arts, and then 
transferred to the’room in the Louvre specially 
set apart for their reception. 
, CANADA.—Our correspondent at Montreal 
writes :—‘“ An Art-exhibition was held at Brant- 
ford, Ontario, in wit nny the townthall being 
filled with an e collection of paintings, 
pictures, ne of eet ae of, ty and curiosi- 





3 repel 
on eatitiel «The New New South, Wales 
-~ : 


judicious than formerly ; this ‘is’ 


Sypney, N 


* * 
seasaeninniomnatinn 
the formation of any lane 


of Colonial Art early in 1873. pat ss 


to tion of a’ member of the Council, .Mr. 


Thomas, has been invited to prepare a: design 
for. the Academy's “ certificate of merit,” and 
“ funds haye been sent to him for the 

tion of his design, either by the autotype process 
or by 2 alia “3 


-_->_ 


« ART-UNION OF LONDON. 





(a 


THE sixth annual exhibition of prizes 
the Art-Union of London was sat. the 


two at £75, lour at £60, four at £50; 


of the’others was represented by sums descend- 
ing by scale a 6%, of which class there were 
twenty-two. ) is a 


e highest prize 

al ‘academia oA" 
F. Chester. One of ‘those of: 
ass (£150) is Toeeeh the Cosh 
the’ Deer,’ W. Luker; the’ price of 


icture from the 


pell,”. 


second 


| * Repairing the Old Boat, JW. 
-250 guineas, therefore. 


Sng gc 
three Si this Gene (£100), of 


the Forest of Arden—Jaques and the Wout 
Stag,’ Walter H. Foster ; another, . \ 


by the Sea,’’ J. Tennant; and the 4. 
ill on the ther, Cumberland,” -. neatly 3 
Of those of £75, one is ‘The Stack 


Lighthouse—Gale moderating,’ R. B. og 
the other is ‘The Secret Dispatch,’ J. 
Of the classes next below these there are 
of £60, and four of £50, &c. 

t will have been observed that the sutediion 
of thea prizes has of, late years been much. 


= 


due to the fact that recent prize-holders 
been more accustomed to consult the 
than those of earlier times; hence we 
greater proportion of, ar of good ‘ae 
than formerl Thus, for instance, 
present exhibition there are works of _much 
excellence. 
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which are now exhibited, wherein there are 
displayed taste and knowledge much in advance 
of the pretensions of pete Moreover, the 
purposes and judgment of the society are suffi- 
ciently evidenced by the selection which has 
been made for distribution, as it com 
pod Sth Makenly, FF Goodall, C : 
Maclise, Frith, . vy 8 
cott, gs | Wilson, ao % Cc. 
Marsball, F. R. Pickersgill, trey, Wyon, 
eet te bee haus te pale q 
en e gher 2g 
pons = en and engraving, attention has been 
given to designing and en in outline, 
reproductions in bronze and in Parian, etching, 
medalling, ornamental iron castings, lithogra- 
phy, and other arts. Jt is impossible to 
touch upon even any considerable ion of 
the interesting topics this sum- 
mary, but the announcement will be received 
with much pleasure that the engraving of 
Maclise’s grand national picture in the Palace 
of Westminster, ‘The Meeting of Wellington 
and Blucher after the Battle of Waterloo,’ has 
been completed by Mr. Stocks, R.A., after 
five years of labour; and a similar result 
may be looked for at - hands of Mr. Sharpe, 
who is engravin companion picture, 
* The Death of Nelson.’ ‘ 

The report concludes with a ition 
modestly put forth. “If the association has 
fostered native talent and assisted rising artists, 
cultivated and diffused a love and taste for Art 
through every class, and raised the standard 
of a to aay seg both ~ the —- 
of the t and the the affluent, 
the Council feel that bmg been accom- 
plished,” &c., &c. The Council limit their 
successes within very narrow limits: all this 
and much more has been accomplished, a result 
to which we most cordially bear testimony. 


—o—— 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 


EpINBURGH.—The annual general meeting 
of the Royal Association for the Promotion of 
the Fine Arts was held here on the 27th of 
July. Professor Douglas Maclagan, who pre- 
sided, remarked that since the foundation of the 
ont it <a no Iess a sum than 

130,000 in the direct encouragement of the 
Fine Arts. Of this amount, more than £81,000 
had gone in the purchase of pictures sculp- 
tures, £ 40,000 for engravings of a high class, and 
upw: of £3,000 for works to be deposited in 
the Scottish National —The Royal 
Scottish Academy has voted £50 towards the 
subscription now being raised for the comple- 
tion of the Prince Consort Scottish National 
Memorial in this city. : 

_STIRLING.—A statue or memorial of some 
kind is tu be erected on the esplanade of Stirling 
Castle in honour of King Robert the Bruce, 
but we have not yet heard to whose hands the 
work will be entrusted. 

ALDERLEY.—A monument to the memory of 
the late Lord Stanley of Alderley has recently 
been placed in the church of the parish. Its 
principal feature is a recumbent statue of the 
deceased nobleman, executed in alabaster, and 
cog | = in the —- B ro wre in ae 
peerage. otogra 
shown us, and. by it wee enabled to speak of 
the statue as a work most creditable to the 
sculptor, Mr. George Nelson, for lightness and 
elegance of design in the arrangement of the 
costume. A cast of his lordship’s face was 
taken after death, and this mcr as a model 
for the sculptor to work from : the likeness is 
considered most satis by the various 
members of Lord S *s family. 

CAMBRIDGE.—By a error in our July 
number, the name of the series evennestonne 
S > a bust of i late fessor Maurice 
or the University of Cambridge, was given as 
Woolnoth, paren. of Woolner, ewe 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—Mr. Stevenson, 
of Edinburgh, has received a commission from 
the ion of this town to execute four 
statues for the new law-courts there. The 
subjects are Justice, Truth, Mercy, and Peace. 








ARCTIC SCENERY. 


AFEW there were exhibited in 


the water-line as to show the impossibility of 
repair, Her bowsprit and all her upper rigging 
are gone, and much of the lower cordage has 
disap Some of the boats have been 
saved, and the crew are actively engaged in 

serving whatever they can from the wreck. 

ill-fated ship lies near a lofty iceberg, which not 

rises ly to a great 

above the sea-level, but may have at 
a of hundreds of feet below the surface. 
The * Arctic Wreckers’ are a of bears 
which have discovered a boat that has been left 
frozen in the ice, and covered with an impro- 
vised awning of sail-cloth to out the snow. 
One of the animals endeavours to tear off the 
covering, while the other tastes, it may be, the 
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it may have been witnessed by Mr. 
Reo ee ee 
presenting a comparatively smooth 
per get Sm generally much 
colour, a belek: thy Gvesbend. 
cole ae ae See koe eee 
shi ; but although we are to under- 
ee ea ae oe eae 
summer, and the entire sea view is a field of ice. 
In addition to these Mr. Bradford 


taken, his in the 
hee hen Ooeee icy regions, 


nie 
gial 


of sealskin at J uab, the largest settle- 
ment in Greenland, the 
two hundred and fifty souls. The 
Esquimaux are of two forms, one 
being that 5 rane to the male sex, 
the oomiak is the name of that used by 
women. Among the subjects of the views 
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f 
rutta 
tint 
biekigl 


es 
EF 
i 
if 


essrs. Sampson Low & Co., a 
these views with 
alto must form the most instructive work 


frozen seas that has ever appeared. We 
shalf have to refer to it again. 


MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


“Mr. HENRY C.B., is about to 


in wh sae Cle tad tees ee since 
he helped to establish a 


Record 
Office, and to the postage 
plan of Sir Rowland Hill, will be recognised 
on his retirement from the office he now 


copy from the daily took us by 
surprise. It is babe, however, that 

Mr. Cubs cone retire from active 
duty, he will continue to be a consultee on 
all matters that concern the Museum. We 


should deeply if it were otherwise ; for 
whatever may have been his “ shortcom- 
ings ”—and are neither few nor unim- 


portant—the Nation is undoubtedly mainly 
indebted to him for an establishment im- 
mensely a tic ions, 
and of incalcula’ ue to Art. e may 
well forget his sins of omission and com- 
mission when we visit and scrutinise the 


Tp hentia teem bene hs ot 


for the service he has thus rendered to 


sents ; at all events, it is sure that General 
Scott was utterly unfit for the position he has 
held, and from which, we presume, he re- 
tires. No doubt he is an excellen' - 
neer officer, and in that capacity does 


the Reading-Room, on the contrary, the 
numbers have increased, now amounting to 
301 per diem. On this point, we are happy 
to mention, from observation, a 
improvement in the for 
books. The executors of the late Felix 
have added a number of curious speci- 
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iss E. A. Edgington, 
pper Tooting. 
drawi oat seventy 


were submitted to the judges. 
c as the productions of 
lady-students ; more cannot be said. 


are creditable 


bt the school is an acq 
the locality, and is one of the 


which the Crystal Palace is te work out its 


Purpose. 
-TuHe Last SLEEP oF ARG 
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works of 
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means by 
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ional income was 


absorbed by the requirements of a nume- | 
rous family, and other expenses incidental | 


to his ition.” Mr. Tankerville Cham- 
berlain, Sackville Street Club, Upper Sack- 
ville Street, Dublin, is acting as secretary 
to the committee, and will gladly receive 
and acknowledge subscriptions, or they may 
be lodged in the Munster Bank to the credit 
of the Catterson Smith Fund. 

THE ALEXANDRA PARK AND PALACE. 
—This project progresses. The indefati- 
gable perseverance of Mr. Francis Fuller 
will, in all probability, result in securing to 
the denizens of London a means of health 
and rational enjoyment, the value of which 
cannot be over estimated. It will be a 

blic ity if “the endless pile 
Prick,” of which Thomas Hood pathetically 
wrote half a century ago, is to cover these 
hundreds of acres in what is now a suburb of 


and so much on the subject, that it is need- 


less to repeat the sion of our 
and our fears. If * the City ” aes es 
matter in hand, it is done; and it is likely 
so, A meeting to 
the Mansi 


been held at ansion H 


cates there were Lord 


| be rescinded.” 





Mayer presiding ; among its advo- 
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EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF THE LATE 


| PRINCE CONSORT.—At a recent meeting 
| of the Court of Common Council it was 


resolved : “ That se much of the resolution 
of this Court of the 2nd imst., upon the 

of the Improvement Committee with 
design for the pedestal of the statue of the 
late Prince Consort (on the Holborn Via- 
duct) as instructs the Committee to adver- 
tise for designs of such pedestals, and 
awards a premium of fifty guineas to the 
author of the selected design, the same to 
become the property of the Conporation, 


REFRESHMENT-ROOM AT THE MANSION 
House S@TaTIon. — Messrs. Spiers 
Pond have recently opened » set of netiesi 
ment rooms at new Mansion- House 
Station on the M i Railway. 


of | sary 
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THE New LECTIONARY.— 
There are other facilities 


the reader can see at 
lesson for the S 
commences and ya 
against mistakes which they 
this edition cannot fail to 


page 


the 


4 ee 
aa 


i 


YTER’S large 
icture, ‘ The Ber of Lae | 


and Ridley at Oxford, has, it is repo 


SIR. GEORGE HA 


known 


ges" 


ely 


i 


ane 


combinati 


been purchased by a Mr. Latimer, a direc 


descendant of the a 


England for its place of 


America. The names 
remind us of a similar 


city 


shop-front of a house in Bi 


where the business of boot and shoe- 


was, a very few years ago, and probably is 


now, carried on by Messrs. — and 


Ridley ; a rather singular 
marking on the character 
cotton quiltings in the I 


des 
tstrated’ Cata- | ba 


logue of the International Exhibition, rg poe 
certain Alhambra quiltings, in which 


‘Sgsenpe of. Gounah ellie aaieon: anh *enet a 


engines as accessories 


exhibited b 


” are stated to be 


abez J 


ohnson and | P 


ng so labelled 


bei 
by the Exhibition authorities at the time we 


y Messrs. M 


Fildes, Manchester—the 


com- 
and Fildes 


occasion 
abez Johnson 


on the general excellence of their quiltings, 


it is unnecessa 


ry to correct the statement 


g had just 


Messrs. J 


examined the cotton manufactures in May. 
y) as manufactured by another 

rm. Havin 
y made, that they were respon- 


The goods are now labelled (and we sup- 


pose correctl 


fi 
inadvertent} 


pliment 


productions alluded to in terms 


sible for the 
the reverse 


ery 
ed to 


gnity of a bed.” While occasionally 


y are compelled to 


they i 


as the mate- 


is for ev 


advanc 


“eH 


maauicte 
supply 
s are for the 
as thoreughly 


nation of the world that has 


the di 
the 


minister to a taste 


are am 


of complimentary. 


Johnson and Fildes 


extensive 


ignore, their production. 
most part graceful, good, and 
esign and character 


artistic in d 


rial admits : for the cotton fabric is - 
of a century this firm has “led” the i 
ments as far as has been 


quilts in England ; their 


eminent and 
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spe- | gliding to its purpose 


flashes of wit, but the author’s satire (especially 
in the b bat Ge eerieden of Feary & 
keen and unsparing ; at one moment “hatchet- 
in L een ote 
ies or vices ier treatment; and the next, 
with the sharpest of 

razors; and yet even that article contains “bits” 


ful | of tenderness and pathos that might draw tears 


cannot but delight all who 

-matter ; that “all” 

the millions who live upon earth—any- 
numerous vings, without assuming 
hi Non prt are good ; they are 
on serve to explain and elucidate 


Ancient EXAmpPLes oF DomeEsTIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN THE ISLE OF THANET. By 
oun P. Seppon, Architect. Published 

J. B. Day. 


To the ma of those who at this season of 
the are enjoyin the salubrious sea-breezes 
of 


immediate vicinity, these 
old of “the rude forefathers of the 
hamlet ” wih, 
80, however, to 


probably, be very unattractive ; 
who can appreciate 
character of what Mr. Seddon 
modest charms and pecu- 
and flint work found in 
in some other parts of 
with the most interesting 
domestic architecture, of a 
be seen in the country. Ten 
of cottages, with descriptive letter- 
this publication—one of a few 
object of the author being 
rescue for future ages some remem- 
interesting works of a past date, 
all swept away to meet the exi- 

restless sea of changes.” 

of these buildings 
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mi 
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range, near 

» scarcely less for its 
weness than for showing on its 
rosettes surrounded by a diaper- 
character of this ornament,” 
. Seddon, “although of so simple a 

it is a wonder it 
so completely into disuse as 
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il 
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Seddon’s little work which might be 
applied to modern require- 


Mr. 
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PREMIUMS PAtp To Experience. By EpwarD 
GARRETT. Two Vols. Published by Stra- 
HAN & Co, 

These remarkable volumes have a second title, 

** Incidents in my Business-Life;”—we term them 


aude thas of wad eae cara to any 
particular class of and yet partake of 


several orders. 
Each “ ” is a small novel in itself— 





from sterner eyes than ours. 
Garrett's feelings are considera 
softened since the ublication ot his“ Recollec- 
tions of a ired Life;” the pure Christian- 
ity that illumines and sanctifies several of his 
records is not only more elevated, but more 
, more’ free from sectarian prejudices, 
than what he has previously given to the world. 
Indeed, he is himself conscious of this, for he 
says—“I am sure I was harder at sixteen than I 
am at sixty;” adding truly: 
all, we can only learn 
must all pay the fees o 
not we learn her lessons ; and she charges most 
to those who learn least.” ; 

We should like to extract the whole of his 
“prologue,” where theories, one after another, 
are quaintly put, but are wonderfully full of wis- 
dom. We believe that each member of a house- 
hold will appreciate these volumes for a different 
reason ; but it will be valued by all more or 
less. 

Whenever sr ca ag hy has aly - 
portunity, he in a philippic against the 
drama oat he ioe believe, Losenent of the 
noble teachings of our at dramatist, whose 
morality and religion e us place Shakspere 
—and we write with reverence—next to the 
Volume we honour most of all we possess. 

We have fallen into the groove prepared for us, 
and spoken of the author as an old man; doing 


ce.... We 


so deteriorates from the merit of the “ expe- | 


riences,” which excite our wonder as much as 
our admiration, when we remember that the pen 
which has traced so much that is bright and holy, 
both here and elsewhere, has been guided by the 
hand of a young woman, who has done much 
to enrich our and , butwill, we truly 
believe, accomplish more ; for this, her last book, 
is certainly her best. 


Sin RALPH DE RAYNE AND LILIAN GREY. 
A Legend of the Abbey Church, St. Al- 
. By Francis Bennocnu, F.S.A., 

&c. Publi by STRAHAN & Co. 
A visit pee to St. Albans two or three years 
by the eye | of Noviomagus—an offshoot 
of the Society of Antiquarians—suggested to 
Mr. Bennoch, the “laureate” of the former, 
the legend of his poem. The story relates the 


| assassination of Ralph de Rayne, by an un- 


known hand, on the day on which he was to 
have been married to Lilian Grey, of a noble 
family, in the venerable Abbey of St. Albans. 
The bride, with her friends, waited at the altar, 
expecting the brid , when a vision ap- 
to the former indicating De Rayne’s 
death, and she was carried out of the. church 
lifeless. The author’s versification of the sad 
legend is characterised by true poetic feeling 
and graceful expression; the only complaint 
we have to make against it is its brevity: there 
are materials for more lengthy writing. 
Some good historic notes concerning the 
Abbey give additional value to this short poem. 


SCIENCE AND COMMERCE : THEIR INFLUENCE 
ON OUR MANUFACTURES, By P. L. Sim- 
MONDS, Editor of The Yournal of Applied 
Science. Published by R. HARDWICKE. 


The papers occasionally contributed to this 
Journal by Mr. Simmonds have, doubtless, 
rendered his name somewhat familiar to our 
readers, while they have also testified, were 
other evidence wanting, to his ability to deal 
with such a subject as has engaged his attention 
in the volume bearing the above title. Its con- 
tents are not altogether new to the public, for 
many of the topics brought under consideration 
have been in the lecture-room, or read in 


g 
the literary’ journals of the day; but all have 
new discovery 


by | undergone revision, and whatever 


Lert 





“ After | 
experience. . 
her school, whether or 


| cept to express a hope 





—— 


or application has since been made 
con ‘— 
The influence of science and commerce 
ing productions is as 


ia 


prove It 
aes he aa es Mr.' Simmonds todas ule 
relative working and their combined results in 
series of essays on the leading manufactures 
the country, and also upon the products 
nature—as mineral, vegetable, and animal 
stances. Though a man of science, 
technicalities do not unduly obtrude in 
pages on _ patience + of 
readers; the pa are instructive 
ini ind: ten are suited for 
even to take a 
glance at them without feeling astonished at 
migh wf fabric reared by the commerce 
manufactures of Great Britain. 
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Be 


A Country Lane. By ELLIN 


ISABELLE 
TUPPER. 


fl 


Elenora Tupper. Published wie 


A slight attempt, and not an unsuccessful one, 
to describe what in, and live in, and fre- 
quent, a country lane; where those who have 
objects presented ‘by ‘halen, sony SnaCaae 
rs) presen nature, ma 

much worthy of observation. The botanist and 
ornithologist will learn nothing from what Miss 
Tupper says, but her book will not prove ‘an 
unwelcome companion to some wanderers, be- 
tween green hedges and flower-covered banks. 
Gallantry forbids our saying i 

the illustrations—a young lady’ kK 

at it will be better the 
next time she employs her pencil. 


SuITE DU RkcIT D’UNE PETITE FILLE 
ANGERS, Published by Nispet & Co. 
This very charming volume is really the 
duction of a young refugee lady, who had 
numbered fourteen years when she wrote 
“ Récit ;” we very cordially recommend it 
our readers. 
There is a dearth of modern Fi boo 
for the young; at least of books which 
to put into the hands of our girls; and 
certain that the “ Récit” and its conclusion only 
require to be‘known to ensure,their 
both in schools and private families. e la 
guage is pure and graceful, and the description 
of Irish scenery and London wonders is ren- 
dered more than usually interesting by the 
earnestness of the fair traveller. 


MUTASPECTURE ; antag oe of Change in 
the Aspects of Visible Objects. , 
as a General Substitute for Perspective. 
By W. S. Duncan, Master of the School 
of. Art and Science, Inverness, Published 
by D. Mackay, Inverness. . 

The object of the author of this small manual 

is to supersede the study of Linear and Aerial 

Perspective, 4 explaining the — pra 

change of visible appearances, so far as 

Se oarin momes OS ot Semaaneen ae 

“ ki enomena ” © u ’ 

change of surface-texture, of light and shade, of 

colour, distance, and certain species of change 
of form. Mr. Duncan has evidently “ 
much thoughtful observation in working out his 


propositions. 


HANDBOOK OF ANATOMY FOR STUDENTS OF 
THE Fine ARTs. h Illustrations on 
Wood. By J. A. WHEELER. Published 
by C. Roperson & Co., Long Acre. Bir 

We may describe this little work as sim 

hes Ber oes tomical drawings, 

seease (oe Or ee 
the entire human body, describing 

tion and position of each bone, muscle, and 

tendon, and its special use. Young 7 

painters and sculptors may it to 

profit; we believe it has already 

in several schools of Art. 
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